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For The Sunday-School Times. 
WHAT IS IT TO BELIEVE? 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, LL.D. 





O believe a proposition and to believe 

in a person «.e different mental acts. 

To believe a proposition is to receive it 

as true. To believe in a person is to 

have confidence in him. The former is 

an intellectual, the latter an emotive act. 

Both are simple acts, well known in con- 

sciousness, and incapable of formal de- 
finition. 

Our beliefs differ from our perceptions. 
We see the tree before us; we hear the 
sound of the waterfall ; we feel the hard- 
ness of the rock. These facts we know. 

ey constitute a portion of our knowl- 

dge. They are not matters of opinion. 

Belief is a state of mind produced by 
vestimony. We believe that Washington 
“onducted the armies of the Revolution. 

‘ur belief rests on the testimony of his- 
tory. We believe that in the Arctic re- 
gions the cold is intense. Our belief 
rests upon the testimony of those who 
have visited those regions. We believe 
that Christ performed miracles in Judea. 
Our belief rests upon the written testi- 
mony of the original witnesses. 

Some of our beliefs constitute a por- 
tion of our positive knowledge. When 
we are certain that the proposition be- 
lieved is truth, it may properly be said 
to form a portion of our knowledge. 
Thus we are certain that there is such a 
land as China. We are certain that 
Washington led the armies of the Revo- 
lution, In regard to some of our beliefs 





gospel? It is not an intellectual assent 
to the proposition, “ the doctrines of the 
gospel are true.” Many fully believe 
the truth of all that the gospel contains, 
of all that the Bible contains, who con- 
fessedly have not obeyed the command 
of Christ above recorded. Some, indeed, 
have thought that an intellectual assent 
to the truth of the Bible is all that is 
necessary to salvation—is all the believ- 
ing that is required of us. Even so able 
a man as John Locke gave countenance 
to this error. It is not necessary to in- 
sist that evangelical believing—the be- 
lieving that secures salvation—is some- 
thing more than a meré intellectual as- 
sent to the truth. Believing the gospel— 
that belief which is unto salvation—in- 
volves an exercise of our emotive nature. 
“With the heart man believeth unto 
salvation.” 

Belief with the intellect must precede 
belief with the heart. We must believe 
that a man exists and is trustworthy, be- 
fore we can trust him. We must believe 
that the road before us leads to our jour- 
ney’s end before we can pursue it with 
confidence. We must believe that the 
doctrines of the gospel are true before 
we can take them as sure guides to ever- 
lasting happiness. <A saving belief not 
only receives the teachings of the gospel 
as true, but renders them influential in 
controlling the life. This believing puts 
the truth in such a relation to man’s 
active powers that it moulds the life. 
Believing the gospel is therefore a com- 
plex operation, embracing both the in- 
tellectual and the emotive. The emotive 
or heart-element largely predominates. 

What is it to believe in or on Christ? 
Believing in Christ is involved in the 
kind of believing last mentioned—be- 
lieving the gospel. He who so receives 
the truths of the gospel that they con- 
trol his life, trusts Christ’s promise to 
save him. This exercise of confidence 
in Christ is sometimes regarded as the 
whole of believing the gospel. It shows 
that the whole act has been performed. 
He who has perfect confidence in Christ’s 
power and willingness to save sinners, 
who trusts his promise to save him, be- 
lieves the gospel, believes in God, be 
lieves with the heart unto salvation. 





Ir was a beautiful observation of the 
late William Hazlit, that “‘ there is room 
enough in human life to crowd almost 
every art and science in it. If we pass 
‘no day without a line’—visit no place 
without the company of a book—we may 





ONLY BELIEVE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 
Oh, it is joy to believe, 
Joy to believe! 
Jesus will sinners receive, 
Sinners receive! 
When unto Him in contrition they go, 
When in deep sorrow their tears overflow, 
They shall the wonderful counsel receive, 
Be not afraid, sinner, only believe! 
Only believe! 
Only believe! 
Jesus your ransom is—only believe! 


Ne’er can the fountain run dry, 
Never run dry! 
Constant and rich the supply, 
Rich the supply! 
Jesus in loving compassion bestows 
Strength for our weakness, and balm for our 
woes; 
This for His kindness is ample return, 
This is the lesson His children must learn: 
Only believe! 
Only believe! 
Faith is the conqueror—only believe! 


Angels will gladly receive, 
Gladly receive! 
Those who on Jesus believe, 
Only believe! 
Laying their sorrows and sins at His feet, 
Striving their tremulous doubts to repeat, 
Weary at last of the storms they have braved, 
Hear the cry: “ What shall I do to be saved?” 
Only believe! 
Only believe! 
Haste to repent, and then only believe! 


Oh, it is joy to believe, 
Joy to believe! 
Jesus will sinners receive, 
Sinners receive! 
He is our strength, and on Him we rely, 
Out of the depths unto Him we may cry, 
Freely and fully the promise he gave 
Sinners to ransom from death and the grave. 
Only believe! 
Only believe! 
Help us, dear Seviour, Thy Word to believe! 





FOLLOW UP YOUR WORK. 


OFTEN think that Christian work is 

like much of our secular work in its 
laws and methods. If you send a wood- 
man into the forest to fell trees, you do 
not expect he will strike his axe into one 
trunk, and then into another, till he has 
gone through the whole wood, delivering 
but one stroke upon a tree. That would 
do if he were “ blazing a trail” through 
the forest; but if his work be to fell 
trees, it doesn’t do at all. He may chop 
till he is gray, and never produce a log 
for the mill. He must make his stand 
by one trunk, and smite away, and make 
the chips fly, and walk around it, still 
swinging his axe and working toward 
the heart, till it comes crashing to the 
ground, That’s the type of successful 
Christian work. If you should under- 





spend many an hour with him, watch 
many a long night, administer the heal- 
ing potion many times over, and then 
you might recover your friend. This is 
very like what you have to do to recover 
a sin-sick soul. One visit, one interview 
one appeal, doesn’t secure the object,— 
Rev, A, L. Stone, D.D. 
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WHETSTONES. 


—_ 


BY MRS, J, E. MC CONAUGHY. 


HERE is no time lost in whetting 

your scythes, boys,” an old farmer 

used to say to his men. The remark ap- 

plies, figuratively, to other things besides 
mowing. 

Our minds need constant whetting up, 
if we would have them do much service. 
It is not greater powers that most of us 
need, so much as to have the powers we 
do possess put in the best working order. 
The mental health and vigor depends 
largely upon the physical; so, whatever 
impairs our health dulls the intellect. 
For those who toil much with brain and 
pen there is scarcely anything that will 
invigorate the wearied powers like a 
good bracing walk in the pure air. If a 
congenial friend shares the exercise, its 
advantages will be more than doubled 
to each. Working in a garden has been 
a most delightful recreation to many of 
the most profound scholars of our land 
and of England. 

“My best thoughts always come to me 
when I am working in my garden,” said 
a most diligent, faithful minister to me 
one day, and I think many others have 
a similar experience. But the mind 
needs still further stimulus in order to 
get from it the best work of which it is 
capable. We are all liable to get into 
favorite tracks and ruts from which we 
are hard to move. Our minds need the 
social whetstone to keep them sharp. 
We need to stir out from our cosy fireside 
nooks, and make one at the stirring con- 
ventions and anniversary times that will 
wake us up through and through. We 
never shall know half our own capabili- 
ties and consequent duties till some 
earnest speaker with arrow-tipped words 
and thoughts brings them home to our 
souls. There is nothing like the contact 


of mind with mind to develop the 
powers. If we have a friend whose pre- 
sence and words are an inspiration, we 
may well value the friendship above gold. 
But we cannot always attend conven- 
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tions, nor always enjoy the society of our 
valued friend. Yet we have work to do 
every day, and we should like to do it 
the best we can. 

Reading is a method of inspiring the 
mind that is ever open to us. We can 
soon learn what writers have their power 
over us, and those are the ones whose 
help we should seek. Minds are so 
various, that an author who might 
awaken the best trains of thought in one 
mind would have no influence over an- 
other. I can hardly read a paragraph of 
Archbishop Whately’s without having 
some train of thought awakened that I 
should like to follow out. Yet I can 
read pages of writers who are very likely 
superior to him, who never set me 
a thinking. Though he may not be the 
best, by any means, he is the best for 
me. We read much of “ brain-build- 
ing,” and we shall find brain-study both 
interesting and profitable, especially if it 
is the study of our own brains, 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
RINGS AND RINGMASTERS. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY, 


HERE is no end to rings, and we have 

rings without end. We have too 
many combinations of selfish and cor- 
rupt men who join hands to take money, 
or land, and other property which does 
not belong to them. They desire to get 
something for nothing. They do not in- 
tend to return an equivalent for what 
they receive. They have evil eyes and 
haste to be rich at the cost of other peo- 
ple. They empty the pockets of others 
and fill their own. “They toil not, 
neither do they spin, yet Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed” as their 
wives and daughters are. Ring men 
seem to have a natural aflinity for each 
other ; and a city contract—a street job, 
a park extension—or a moneyed institu- 
tion, with doors swinging on easy hinges, 
brings them together like particles of 
iron to a magnet, with this difference, 
their magnetized stea/ attracts the gold- 
dust. Some of these ringmasters are 
men of fine ability, crowned with educa- 
tion and culture, but the majority of 
them are coarse, vulgar and selfish per- 
sons, whose low cunning and caution 
helps them (for awhile) up the hill of 
fortune in lieu of labor. They are not 
sensitive, yet they feel keenly when 
caught at their old tricks, especially 
when they are forced to disgorge their 
ill-gotten gains. Justice to them is like 
salt on a leech. Is it not the duty of the 
press to tear the mask from these persons 
and expose them to the stare and scorn 
of the public? We desire to make the 
following suggestions in relation to the 
rings of corrupt and selfish men, who 
threaten to sap and mine the foundation 
of some of the institutions of civil go- 
vernment : 


First. We must call things by their 
right names. Call a spade, a spade; 
call a thief, a thief,—not an unfortunate 
speculator,—not a fine fellow who 
has had bad luck; not a fast man, who 
may be good when he has sown his wild 
oats. A man who steals from another 
man is a thief. If he steals from ten 
men, or ten thousand men, or a city full 
of men, women and children, he is a 
thief, and deserves to be arrested, tried 
and sent to prison. Soft words are mere 
tufts of grass that will not drive away 
the thief, who first steals your confidence 
and then your money. We should not 
waste our pity upon the detected thief, 
because he owns a fine house and drives 
a fast horse and dresses well. Perhaps 
he paid for his brown-stone house, and 
his fast horse and his fine clothes with 





the money which he had stolen from the 
people, 1 

When a child, at the point of starva- 
tion, steals a loaf of bread, a score of 
men, women and children will pursue 
him, shouting, “Stop thief!” but when 
a man of fine address, and oily tongue, 
puts his arms elbow-deep into the public 
chest, we look for sympathy, we soften 
our speech, and expect to see him saved 
from dishonor under the sheltering wing 
of the law. Now, a man is none the less 
a thief because the tailor has exhausted 
his art upon him. No matter how fast 
he rides, he cannot go fast enough nor 
far enough to get rid of the odor of dis- 
honesty. Thief should be painted on 
every panel of his coach, and thief should 
be engraved upon his door-plate, and 
wherever he registers his name there 
should be a ready pen to write thief at 
the end of his autograph. It is the 
duty of all to aid in making public steal- 
ing a public disgrace and dangerous. 

Second. We must not love money 
mote than we love honor and integrity. 
“He who has no money is poor; he who 
has nothing but money is poorer than 
he.” So long as men bow down and 
worship the golden calf of wealth, so long 
will the Commandments be broken. 
Sham, Shoddy & Co. will ape their aris- 
tocratic neighbors. High living demands 
heavy expenditures, and there must be a 
great income to supply the great outgo. 
If work of the head, or work of the hand, 
fail to supply the wants of a man of ex- 
pensive tastes and habits, whose selfish- 
ness and lack of honesty are too much 
for his conscience and his respect for 
the rights of others, he will speculate in 
stocks, risking property which does not 
belong to him; and he will try his luck 
at cards, and in the lottery, but the ring 
will be his favorite resort. There he 
hopes to grow rich without labor. If he 
steals from a bank or public institution 
of any kind, he consoles himself with the 
thought that his associates are rich men, 
that he steals in respectable company, 
and he seeks to lessen the crime by 
dividing the responsibility among those 
who share the plunder, never heeding 
that the Scripture says, “Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not 
be unpunished.” When a man makes 
up his mind to get money without earn- 
ing it, he turns traitor to himself; he 
turns the angel of honor out of his na- 
ture to make room for the devil of sel- 
fishness; he glorifies gold, not God; his 
heaven is a palace well furnished and 
with an overflowing larder; his cherubs 
are cooks—and the hell he dreads is 
poverty. He is so dazzled with the gor- 
geous glow of wealth he does not look 
into the future. 

Third. We must discourage habits of 
extravagance. The miser accumulates 
money because he likes to see it, and 
touch it and have it within his reach, and 
not for what it can buy, or the good it 
can do in the hands of discreet and 
generous men. He is governed by the 
base passion of avarice, and denies him- 
self of the luxuries and substantials of 
life to gratify his lust of gain. The man 
who joins a ring to steal may be governed 
by miserly traits, but he is apt to be 
controlled by that mean spirit of selfish- 
ness which leads a man “to put on airs ;” 
to dress fashionably; to glitter in gold 
and diamonds ; to pass his neighbors on 
the road, and to surpass them in the 
splendor of his turn-out ; to flutter like a 
gorgeous moth in and out of a palatial 
residence; to strut and swell and gabble 
at watering—we should say brandy and 
watering—places; to sail in yachts for 
money; to bet on the race-course; to 
make grand parties and drink costly 
wines, The example of this type of man 


» es 





becomes contagious, and money is sought 
by fair means and by foul to keep up the 
show of dress, of jewels, of furniture, of 
house and equipage by his envious and 
jealous neighbors and acquaintances, 
Such a man may have a library, but he 
does not read. He talks of mines and 
mills and farms and city lots and bank 
stock when he is not making a display of 
himself and his family. Catch him and 
weigh him, and what would he be worth 
if the stolen property he holds should be 
returned to the rightful owners? One 
square, solid; honest man, who earns his 
bread before he eats it, is worth more 
than a street full of the pretentious men 
who live like lords on the earnings of 
others. They steal, and then they eat 
and dress and drink—and die. 

Fourth. Children at home and at school 
must be taught to be honest. Honest in 
their words and déeds, as well as in their 
accounts, Integrity should govern them, 


even in their amusements, so that rolling | 


marbles and pitching buttons should not 
have the shade of a shadow of the first 
step to gambling. Playing at cards, even 
for very small sums of money to give a 
zest to the sport, should never be tole- 
rated among the most intimate friends in 
a family. Children must be impressed 
with the truth that in all the affairs of 
life, honesty is essential, and that 
falsehood and lies and dishonesty are 
downward steps to hell. If children are 
encouraged to look upon wealth as a 
principal source of happiness, and are 
taught to make invidious distinctions be- 
tween the rich and poor, their young 
hearts will overflow with a desire to dress 
in richer clothing than others can afford 
to wear, and to live a butterfly life of 
flutter and display. Will the pampered 
children of luxury, or any others who 
have an idea that money makes the man, 
and that self-indulgence is the chief end 
of life, be safe clerks in a bank, ina store, 
in any situation where there is a chance 
to steal? Start a child in the right way, 
and when he is old he will not depart 
from it. Teach him “the fear of the 
Lord, which is the beginning of wisdom,” 
and he can be trusted with uncounted 
gold. 





FAST YOUNG PARIS. 


RSENE HOUSSAYE, the brilliant 
Paris correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, draws this picture of a 
young Parisian, which, let us hope, is not 
descriptive of most young life in that gay 
m<tropolis. Nevertheless it is sad enough. 
He says: 

It would seem as if Paris had lost the 
faculty of staying at home. We are so 
perverted by our thirst of curiosity and 
our gluttony of the forbidden fruit that 
we no longer care for the fireside—that 
sweet poetic fireside sacred to the gameS 
of childhood. What amI saying? Chil- 
dren no longer play. I have ason ten 
years of age. He is something of an 
American, for his mother is a charming 
woman of Lima. Do you want to know 
how he amused himself at his last holi- 
days? Listen. Some one said tome, ‘‘ Do 
you know that your son drives the prettiest 
pair of black horses in the Bois?” 

I did not believe a word of it, but the 
next day Madame Alfred Musard, who 
drives her four-in-hand with the grace 
of Apollo behind the horses of the Sun, 
said to me, “I congratulate you. I have 


mouth driving two spirited horses, like a 
man.” 

I should tell you that I have two sons. 
If the one belongs somewhat to the New 
World, the other belongs a good deal to 
the Ancient World. He is the historian 
of Apelles and Alcibiades. He has lived 
much in Greece, and would probably 
still be there if he had not come back to 
France to enlist in the army in 1870, 
This one rides, but does not drive; so 
that I had no doubt that the one in ques- 
tion was the younger, 





I called him before my tribunal. 

“ What does thismean,sir? They tell 
me you drive in the Bois two black horses 
taller than yourself.” 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“ Whose are they ?” 

“ Mine.” 

“ Explain the mystery.” 

“T bought them dirt cheap—eight 
thousand francs—and the dealer threw 
in a basket-carriage as light as a feather.” 

“‘ And how did you pay for the horses, 
Monsieur my son ?” 

“Oh, the dealer knew you. He has 
sold horses to you before; he knows he 
will get his money some day or other.”’ 

Thus do ten-year-olds amuse them- 
selves nowadays. I sént my son back to 
the College Henri IV.—on foot. 

I have to!d this story to illustrate the 
state of things in France. Children amuse 
themselves like men, and men amuse 
themselves like children. 





MR. SPURGEON’S EXPERIENCE. 
A WORD TO THE BOYS. 


BY THE REY. CHAS. H. SPURGEON, 


HEN I was just fifteen I believed in 
the Lord Jesus, and joined the 
Church of Christ ; and nothing on earth 
would please me’ more than to hear that 
those I am writing to had been led 
to do the same. It is twenty-five years 
ago now, and I have never been sorry for 
what I then did; no, not even once. I 
have had plenty of time to think it over, 
and many temptations to try some other 
course; andif I had found out that I 
had been deceived, or had made a gross 
blunder, I would have made a change be- 
fore now, and would do my best to prevent 
others from falling into the same delu- 
sion. I tell you, boys, the day I gave 
myself up to the Lord Jesus to be his 
servant, was the very best day of my life. 
Then I began tot e safe and to be happy ; 
then I found out the secret of living, and 
had a worthy object for my life’s exer- 
tions, and an unfailing comfort for life’s 
troubles. Because I would wish every 
boy who reads these lines to have a bright 
eye, a light tread, a joyful heart, and 
overflowing spirits, I, therefore, plead 
with him to consider whether he will not 
follow my example, for I speak from ex- 
perience, and know what I say. 
Once, as I stood musing at a window, 
I saw a fly upon it, and made a brush 
with my hand to catch it. When I 
opened my hand, the fly was not inside, 
but still in the same place on the glass. 
Scarcely thinking what I did, I made an- 
other brush with my hand, and thought 
I had captured the insect, but with the 
same result—there was the victim quietly 
retaining his place in spite of me. It was 
on the other side of the glass ; and when 
I saw that it was so, I smiled at my own 
folly. Those who attempt to find plea- 
sure out of Christ will experience a like 
failure, for they are seeking on the wrong 
side of the glass. When we are on the 
side of Jesus, and, having believed in 
him, are cleansed and forgiven, then our 
pursuit of joy will be successful; but till 
then we shall labor in vain, and spend 
our strength for naught. It is of no use 
digging for coal where the geological 
strata show that there cannot be any; 
and equally useless is it to try after hap- 
piness where God’s Word, and the expe- 


rience of those who have gone before, 
assure us that happiness cannot be found. 


| But then it is all the more needful that 
just met your son with a cigarette in his | 


we should seek it where it can be had, 


| and give ourselves at once to the search. 


He who believes in the Lord Jesus is 
blessed in the deed. 

What hinders you from so believing? 
Boys, why should you not, while yet you 
are boys, believe in the Lord Jesus unto 
salvation? May the Spirit of God lead 
you to do so! 

We are looking to you, boys, for our 
future teachers, deacons, elders, and 
ministers. As a general rule, I find that 


the best working Christians were con- 
verted when they were young. A tree 
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which has been long planted is the more 
likely to bring forth much fruit. Our 

eat Captain has found some of his 
ravest marshals among those soldiers 
who began as drummer-boys in the army. 


It is not possible to begin serving the’ 


Lord too soon ; if we would be eminently 
useful, the earliest moment is, upon all 
the accounts, the best. To whom are we 
to look for successors to ourselves and 
your fathers, but to the uprising race of 
our sons? The grand old banner of the 
gospel has been carried by your sires unto 
this day ; will you not uphold it as they 
have done? Soon must we pass away, 
for our hair is turning white; it will be 
our greatest joy if we shall know that 
our sons will take care that the Lord’s 
work goes on. It will make our hearts 
leap within us, if we see you enlisted in 
the army of the bleeding Saviour; but if 
you prove false to your fathers’ God, it 
were better for you and for us that you 
had never been born. 

Do not imagine that you cannot now 
be Christians ; the gifts of our heavenly 
Father’s love are not reserved for a cer- 
tain age; boys may be saved, boys may 
be workers for Jesus, boys may bring 
great glory toGod. Hence itis that just 
now, at this particular turning-point in 

our lives, we are anxious to see you reso- 
fats for the right way. May the Holy 
Spirit incline you to resolve to be the 
Lord’s. Others may despise your con- 
scientious choice, and make mirth of 
your holy carefulness, but what matters 
it? Some of us have been laughed at for 
these twenty years, and are none the 
worse for it; we have had all manner of 
evil spoken falsely of us fo: Christ’s 
name’s sake, but we are all the happier 
for it. Ob, boys, if you are renewed in 
heart, and become for life and death the 
Redeemer’s, none can really harm you; 
all must be right with him who is right 
with God. 

Hold on, then, to the Sabbath-school ; 
and when you cease to be taught, become 
teachers. Hold on by the Sabbath ser- 
vices and all the ordinances of the house 
of the Lord, and say, like Ruth to Naomi, 
“Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God.”— Times of Blessing. 








For The Sunday-School Times, 


REACH THEM ALL, 


BY MRS, B. C. RUDE. 


HAVE a little three-year old boy 

who is extremely fond of music 
and of his doll. Whenever he hears a 
band playing upon the village street he 
is on tip-toe with excitement. First he 
places his little chair in front of the win- 
dow. Then he runs for his doll. 
Holding it in a listening posture he list- 
ens, and supposes that his doll does too. 
Every few minutes he whispers, “ Hark, 
Dolly, hear’e moozick.” After the music 
ceases he puts Dolly away and goes to 
his play satisfied. 

In this doll I can detect a likeness to 
some indifferent Sunday-school scholars. 
They keep an erect position. They do 
not whisper. They do not open their 
mouths even. They simply sit. The 
teacher says, ‘‘ Hark! the music!” It is 
the joyful sound of the gospel. Some of 
the class lean eagerly forward and listen, 
and show by their eyes that the strains 
have reached their hearts. Others sit 
and smile—a painted smile, like the 
doll’s. 

Some teachers, like my three-year-old, 
rest satisfied with this. They should not 
rest satisfied. If we could believe that 
their scholars were soulless, like the doll, 
it might do to let them go untouched. 
But we know better. We feel that they 
must be reached. 

Some richly endowed teachers cannot 
interest their indifferent scholars. Per- 
haps the axe needs to be applied to the 
root of the difficulty. Find out what the 
difficulty is and use the axe, if need be. 
We are too apt to deem a transfer of a 
scholar from one class to another an in- 
sult, either to the teacher or the scholar. 
This is foolish. Let us not be jealous of 
the means used, only so that the result is 
attained. This transfer should not be 





hastily made, nor made unwisely nor 
bunglingly. It can be managed when 
the time comes. 

If you cannot succeed with certain 
scholars, perhaps some one else can. At 
all events, the true teacher will be will- 
ing to try every just means for their sal- 
vation, even to the humiliation of con- 
fessing that some souls in her class need 
a more skillful workman than herself to 
fashion them after the divine pattern. 





“FOR ME! FOR ME!” 


A Pitman’s Talk with his Wife. 





BY DORA GREENWELL. 





Sit ye down on the settle here by me, I've got 
something to say to thee, wife; 

I want to be a new sort of man and to lead a new 
sort of life; 

There's but little pleasure and little gain in spend- 
ing the days I — 

Just to work like a horse all the days of my life, 
and to die like a dog at the end. 


For where's the profit and where’s the good, if 
one once begins to think, 

In making uway with what little sense one had 
at the first, through drink ? 

Or in spending one’s iime and one’s money, too, 
with a lot of chaps that would go 

To =e one and like it as well es any other 

ow 


And as to the pleasure that some folks find in 
cards or in pitch and toss, 

It's little they ve ever brought to me but only a 
vast of Loss ; 

We'd be sure to light on some great dispute, and 
then, to set all right, 

The shortest way was to argue it out in a regular 
stand-up fight. 


I’ve gota will, dear wife, I say, I've got a will to 


A kinder father to my poor bairns, and a better 
man to thee, 

And to leave off drinking and swearing, and all, 
no matter what folks may say ; 

For I see whats the end of such things as these, 
and I kuow this is uot the way. 


You'll wonder to hear me talk like this, as I've 
never talk d betore; 

But I’ve got a word in - heart that has made it 
glad, yet has made it sore. 

I’ve got a word like a fire in my heart that will 
not let me be,— 

“* Jesus, the Son of God, who loved, and who gave 
Himself for me!” 


I’ve got a word like a sword in my heart that has 
pierced it through and through. 

When a message Comes tv x man frum heaven he 
needn't ask if it’s true; 

There's none on earth couid frame such a tale, for 
as strange as the tale may be,— 

Jesus, my Saviour, that Thou shouldst die forlove 
of aman like me! 


Why, only think now! if it had been Peter, or 
blessed Paul, 

Or John, who used to lean on his breast, one 
couldu’t have wondered at all, 

If He'd loved and He died for men like these, who 
loved Him sv well,—but you see 


It was me that Jesus loved, wife! He gave Him- | 


self for me! 


It was for me that Jesus died! for me, and a world 
of men 


Just as sinful and just as slow to give back his 


love again ; 
He didn't wait till I came to Him, but He loved 
me at my worst; 
He needn't ever have died for me if I could have 
loved Him first, 


And could’st Thou love such a man as me, my Sa- 
viour! then I'll take 

More heed to this wandering soul of mine, if it’s 
only for Thy sake; ; 

For it wasn’t that I might spend my days just in 
work, and in drink, and in strife, 

That Jesus, the Son of God, has given His loveand 
has given His life. 


It wasn't that I might spend my life just as my 
life’s been spent 

That He’s brought me so near to His mighty cross, 
and has told me what it meant. 

He doesn’t need me to die for Him, He only asks 
me to live! 

There’s nothing of mine that He wants but my 
heart, and it’s all that I've got to give. 


I’ve got a Friend, dear wife, I say; I've got a hea- 
venly Friend, 

That will show me where I go astray, and will 
help me how to mend, 

That'll make me kinder to my poor bairns, that'll 
make me better to thee,— 

* Jesus, the Son of God, who loved and who gave Him- 
self for me!’ — selected, 





JEWELS. 

N the latter part of the last century, 
Messrs. Boemer & Bassange, the most 
celebrated jewelers of the world, resolved 
that they would fashion a diamond neck- 
lace such as the world never saw. They 
sent out their agents in all lands to gather 
up the most costly gems. They stopped 
not for any expense. In the year 1782 
the necklace was done. There were in 
it eight hundred diamonds, swinging 
around in nine rows, waving up to the 
throat, dropping over the chest and 
shoulders, pendent and crosses, and 
crowns and lilies—swinging in a very 
blaze of loops, festoons and clusters. 
Oh! what a day it must have been when 





Louis XVI. presented that to the queen, 
and, in the presence of the court, Marie 
Antoinette put on the necklace! But 
the court could not pay-for it, and there 
were robber hands that longed for it, and 
before that diamond necklace had done 
its work it had disgraced one countess, 
dishonored a cardinal, branded, with a 
red-hot iron, a favorite of the court, and 
blackened a page of history already in- 
famous. 

Not so when my Lord gathers up his 
jewels. They shall come from the East 
and from the West, and from the North 
and from the South. He will send out 
his messenger angels, and tell them to 
gather them up, from all the land, and 
gather them up from all the sea. Gol- 
conda, and Ceylon, and Coromandel 
will send their best treasures. The whole 
universe will make contribution to it, 
and the brightest gems in the place will 
be the gems that come up from earth. 
They will flash in the swaying sceptre, 
and in the gleaming crown, and in the 
belt of imperial beauty, and in all the 
vases of eternity, “in the day when the 
Lord of Hosts makes up his jewels.”’ 





WHAT IS TO BE DONE FOR THE 
UNSA VED MASSES? 


BY D. L. MOODY. 


HAVE but little time at my disposal, 

but I cannot help laying the grave 
question which heads this paper before 
the Christians of Britain, with the earnest 
prayer that they may once more give it 
their most urgent attention. I cannot 
presume here in any way to answer it; 
but for the last week or two it has lain 
so heavily on my heart, that I am unable 
to refrain from asking God’s people to 
join me in solemaly facing this dark and 


‘terrible problem. You say, This is just 


the old story of religious destitution, the 
old appeal on behalf of home missions, 
which every one knows about and is sick 
of. But I venture to say that very few of 
us know anything about the story, old 
and sickening as itis. My friends, there 
is a spiritual famine in this Christian 
hand of yours that I for one had never 
even dreamed of. Here, for instance, in 
this town of Sheffield, I am told there are 
150,000 people who not only never go 
near a place of worship, but for whom 
there is actually no church accommoda- 
tion provided, even if they were willing 
to take advantage of it. Thus there are 
in all, say, eighty churches and chapels, 
which, allowing an average of 1000 seats 
to each, give accommodation for 80,000 
people. Supposing each of these to be 
three-fourths full, you have 60,000 church- 
going people out of a population of 
260,000. It leaves thus a very wide mar- 
gin to say that there are 150,000 souls in 
this one town without even the possibility 
of the means of grace. A moment’s re- 
flection upon the appalling state of things 
revealed by these figures—and I am told 
that England generally is in much the 
same condition—is enough to make every 
one of us who names the name of Christ 
humble himself in the sight of God. And 
it seems to me that if there be upon God’s 
earth one blacker sight than these thou- 
sands of Christless and graceless souls, it 
is the thousands of dead and slumbering 
Christians living in their very midst, 
rubbing shoulders with them every day 
upon the street, and never as much as lift- 
ing upa little finger to warn them of death, 
and eternity and judgment to come. 
Talk of being sickened at the sight of 
the world’s degradation! Rather let those 
of us who are Christians hide our faces 
because of our own, and pray God to de- 
liver us from the guilt of the world’s 
blood. I believe that if there is one 
thing which pierces the Master’s*heart 








with unutterable grief, it is not the world’s 
iniquity, but the Church’s indifference. 

But this is a mere re-stating of the dif- 
ficulty. Let us pass round the question, 
What is to be done for the masses? Let 
us pass it round from city to city, from 
village to village, from heart to heart; 
and let us all contribute to the answering 
of it, and contribute in deeds as well as 
in words. Let every man and woman 
feel that the question is not for ministers 
and elders and deacons, but for them, 
Especially would I lay it upon those who 
have never worked before, to ask God to 
show them their own personal duty in this 
solemn matter. It is not enough that we 
give our means; we must give ourselves, 
I may hire a man to do some work ; but [ 
can never hire a man to do my work, 
Alone before God I must answer for that ; 
and so must we all. It is not enough 
that you say, “ My work has been to hire 
another man’s work.” For that hired 
man’s work is, after all, only his own 
work; and you have but helped him to 
do it better. And his work 1s counted to 
his own account, and can never be regis- 
tered on yours. To help another man to 
do God’s work is well; but it can never 
take the place of your own work for God, 
And are there not hundreds of Christians 
whom God has blessed with wealth and 
influence, sheltering their consciences to- 
day under the purchased labor of a hired 
substitute? We think it is cheap service 
paying a missionary to live for us his 
short-lived life in the de-erts of India, or 
a couple of Bible-women to do our work 
in the hovels of the poor at home; but 
oh, it is very, very dear if it take the 
place of the work which God has given 
to “every man” to do. ‘ Every man’s 
work shall be made manifest, for the day 
shall declare it, because i¢ shall be re- 
vealed by fire; and the fire shall try every 
man’s work whatsort itis.” It is a great 
truth that the world is saved by the sub- 
stitution of Christ for sinners ; but it is 
likewise a very solemn thought, that the 
world is being lost by the substitution of 
one Christian’s work for another's. 

Next to this great evil of employing 
substitutionary labor instead of our own, 
there exists a grievance scarcely less in- 
jurious to the spread of God’s work 
among the hearts of the people. Many a 
man, without neglecting his own work in 
the least, has the means of employing 
others in addition; and for this purpose 
it is no uncommon idea that anybody will 
do. For work among the masses, it is 
argued, there is nothing like selecting 
those who have themselves been born 
and bred within the sphere of the masses, 
Now this is a fatal mistake. God’s ser- 
vants ought to be the flower of the land, 
They ought to be chosen from among the 
best that a nation has. And one of the 
main reasons why the masses are as yet 
almost untouched by the power of the 
gospel of Christ is, that we send the 
wrong men to reach them. 

I have just one more suggestion to 
make; for my writing now is more with 
the intention of once more throwing 
down the gauntlet at the door of all true 
Christian hearts, and my own contribu- 
tion to the question can be but a very 
humble one. After goud men, it seems 
to me that we want good methods. Above 
all, we want new methods. Not at all, 
hewever, that the old methods are bad; 
but simply that they are old. The best old 
methods are perhaps as good as or better 
than any new ones; but they are odd 
methods, and that is enough. The world 
has got tired of them. It won’t have 
anything more to do with them. The 
worse fur the world, perhaps you say; 
but that can’t alter the fact. Men are 
crying out for novelty. Perhaps a better 
word would be variety; well, let them 
have variety. They want it. In every- 
thing else they get it; why not in this? 
If we cannot win the people by old, 
plainly enough the only reasonable line 
of action is to try new means, And if 
the ‘new bait does not succeed, let us try 
again; and if that does not do, let us go 
on trying till we find a bait that does. 

My triends, in a work like this we are 
bound to succeed. It may indeed require 
a long, long struggle; but God will give 
each one of us who begins it grace enough 
to pursue it. And let those who are in 
earnest about it begin now. Let there 
be no waiting till some other man takes 
some other step in some other town. This 
is one of Satan’s tricks for casting re- 
sponsibility off the shoulders which 
should bear it. And let us be silent 
about our inability. If, as humble fol- 


lowers of the Master, we are really will- 
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ing to take up this work, God will take 
care to stand by us. Only let us be 
earnest, and self-sacrificing, and single- 
eyed for his glory; otherwise it is use- 
less to begin. He can excuse weakness, 
and work through it; he can excuse 
blunders, and overrule them for good ; 
but with half-heartedness, and luke- 
warmness, and indifference to the value 
of immortal souls, we may as well make 
up our minds that he will do nothing. 
So, if we mean to take up this solemn 
question for ourselves, let there be no 
half-measures. Let us count the cost 
honestly, not in the poor light of this 
shadow of a life of ours, but with the 
great measure of eternity; and if, after 
all, God pleases to lay the burden of these 
souls upon our threshold, let us fall upon 
our knees and say Amen! 

My friends, it is no melancholy duty. 
It is no misfortune to find out that God 
wants us. Those who have this idea of 
it will be of little use to him, and they 
will not be long of discovering some 
means of getting out of it. The excuses 
which Satan puts into the sinner’s heart 
for rejecting Christ, are nothing to those 
with whieh he tempts the Christian to ab- 
stain from Christian work, We have thou- 
sands and thousands of Christians who 
can tell you in a minute why they are 
not doing anything for Christ. The ex- 
cuse has been lying there for years all 
ready formed, and by this time they are 
perfectly satisfied upon the subject. At 
the beginning of their Christian life 
Satan told them some little lie,— They 
were too inexperienced for work,” per- 
haps; ‘‘they had not the gift;” “they 
might just spoil matters;” “they must 
wait for better openings” and “a fitter 
frame for service.” And so this matter 
of work has been hushed up. And God’s 
people are slumbering on the faith of 
such miserable subtertuges, while souls 
are dying in hundreds at their very 
doors! God only knows what a fearful 
revelation it would be if he were to chal- 
lenge these excuses this day, and expose 
their hollowness to our barren and fruit- 
less lives! It is high time we were wak- 
ing out of sleep. Let us rise and examine 
ourselves in the sight of God, and see 
what is to hinder us from entering the 
vineyard of his Son. And if we see it 
to be his will that the God-like work of 
winning should fall into these unworthy 
hands of ours, let us accept with humble 
faith the holy privilege, and count no 
earthly sacrifice too great if it is to help 
even one of these poor souls to reach its 
eternal rest.— Times of Blessing. 

— Sheffield, 16th January, 1875. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
A SMOKING-CLASS. 


BY “ THEODORE,” 


FEW active Sabbath-school teachers, 

who fear that the young men and 
boys of our day are not going to ruin 
fast enough, desire to initiate into their 
society all who are not yet instructed in 
the mysteries of using tobacco in a manly, 
self-indulgent way. In order to make the 
lessons as simple and impressive as pos- 
sible, they propose to avail themselves of 
such leisure hours as most young per- 
sons have at their command. 

The teachers of this smoking-class 
offer their services, without charge, to 
every young man and boy who wishes to 
study and imitate their example. They 
are ready to give these instructions, “ re- 
gardless of expense,” being fully aware 
of the fact that they must often cut down 
their contributions for Christian work, 
as well as deny themselves many such 
helps as books and papers, in order that 
they may burn up one or more Cigars 
a day, as a noble and manly example of 
self-indulgence before the class whom 
they are to lead into the knowledge and 
slavery of this expensive habit. 

These Sunday-school teachers are also 
glad to announce that they have the aid 
and co-operation, both in public and pri- 
vate, of a few of the pastors and officers of 
the church, such as elders and deacons, 
and they hope thus to increase the interest 
of boys especially in mastering the pro- 
blem, “ How to make one’s self a slave at 
the earliest day and in the easiest way.” 


7 





All who desire to promote the interests 
of idleness, selfishness, intemperance and 
immorality, are invited to aid in giving 
daily instruction in this habit of using 
tobacco. 

A few men of undoubted Christian 
character are greatly desired to give 
character and high tone to this corps of 
teachers of smoking. In case any high- 
toned Christian woman should desire to 
join in this work, she is informed that as 
yet society is not prepared for such an 
advance as would be indicated by a wo- 
man who would be able to sport her 
cigar or pipe in public. 

Without farther notice each and every 
person who is willing to give his influ- 
ence and aid for the training of the boys 
and youth in the use of tobacco, is 
directed to “‘show how to do it by his 
example.” By a “ patient continuance in 
—— doing” he may rest assured he 
will do a good service to ——. 

Let every consecrated smoker do his ut- 
most to lead others—especially boys—to 
form this habit, and then confirm them 
in it. 





SKETCHES OF PROVIDENCE. 


BY THE REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 





HE adage that truth is often more 

strange than fiction has been real- 
ized by me in many remarkable instances. 
Some of these, I have thought, should be 
preserved in the history of the Lord’s 
dealings on the earth. For this purpose 
I commit them now to a written record, 
in the simple statement of the facts in- 
cluded in them. 

Many years ago, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, I was called upon to aid a friend 
in the discovery of a young Englishman, 
with whose family he was acquainted, 
and who were also known to me. We 
finally found him in the United States 
Army, #t Old Point Comfort, in Virginia. 
In a passion for wandering, he left his 
English home for India. From there he 
came to this country, and landed in New 
York without means or friends. He tried 
to get his living in various employments 
in vain. 
poverty, he wandered from place to place 
for refuge, until all hope failed him. The 
last cents in his pocket he spent for a 
loaf of bread. His clothes had been 
sold, as well as all his little personal 
valuables, to keep himself from starving. 
And with this loaf in his hand, he wan- 
dered till midnight in the streets, alone 
and unknown. Wearied at last beyond 
his power to walk farther, he sat down to 
rest on the steps of one of the largest 
Episcopal churches in this city. There, 
alone, he ate his last loaf. And there, 
worn out and broken-hearted, he laid 
himself down to pass the residue of the 
night upon the stones. It was his last 
night in New York for many years. 

In this condition he slept undisturbed 
until the morning, and at the early dawn 
was aroused by the bustle of the street, 
and started upon another day’s search 
and adventure. Passing through Chat- 
ham Street, he saw the United States flag 
over a “ rendezvous” office, and in despair 
he went in and enlisted in the United 
States army. He was sent as a recruit 
to Virginia, where he was discovered as 
I have related. His family in England, 
a widowed mother and sisters, whom I 
had visited personally, were overwhelmed 
with distress in their ignorance of his 
fate. The family were of the highest 
respectability in condition and character. 

Above a year passed after his enlist- 
ment when the discovery was made, and 
by adequate influence his discharge was 
obtained. He came to Philadelphia and 
found employment under the influence 
which had obtained his discharge. He was 


At last, reduced to extreme |. 








first in a store as a clerk; afterward in a 
public benevolent institution as a teacher. 
He became a Christian under the minis- 
try of a valued minister of the Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, and united with 
the communion of that Church. He had 
been brought up from his childhood in 
the Established Church of England. His 
early education had been all that money 
and family rank could give him. In a 
few years he entered the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. For 
several years, and in several places, he 


| discharged a faithful and popular minis- 


try, and gained a high reputation as a 
preacher. 

Years passed by in his ministry in dif- 
ferent churches in our country, when, by 
the singular providence of God, he was 
called from a far-distant place to the 
very church in New York on the steps of 
which he had passed his last night of 
despair in this city. He was filled with 
astonishment at this result. Perhaps no 
human being knew his whole history, till 
I received it from his own statement. 
We were walking through the street 
where this church was standing, when he 
stopped in front of it and related the 
facts of that distressing night. He com- 
pleted his ministry of some years in New 
York, and removed elsewhere, where he 
died. 

The singular providence which had 
ordered his whole career has been often 
in my thoughts; and now I give it as one 
illustration of the wonderful way in 
which God is pleased to lead and train 
and try those whom he makes most use- 
ful in his cause. He brings us in his 
own way to feel that we are nothing; 
that as the poorest of the poor we may 
cast our all upon him, and know how to 
proclaim the fullness of his salvation to 
the most needy and the most despairing. 
He has all the glory; we have none. He 
brings all in wondrous grace; we can 
furnish nothing to aid his wisdom or his 
love.— The American Messenger. 





Reported for The Sunday-School Times. 


THE CHILD'S CONSCIENCE, AND 
HOW TO DEAL WITH IT. 


BY REV. THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 


M* subject is “ The Child’s Conscience.” 
I wish to set you all thinking about 
it, and praying about it, in those train- 
ing schools of yours for time and eternity. 

There issome danger that we may be partial 
teachers. One teacher will get the memory 
stored. Another will think the most of the 
child’s affections. That is important. But 
when you have got the child’s heart, what 
then? What will you make the child love? 
Idonot underrate the memory or the affec- 
tions. There is no part of your work that 
will tell more than the cultivation of the 
conscience. 

The conscience is that faculty in us that 
detects the difference between right and 
wrong, that condemns the wrong and ap- 
proves the right. The fundamental differ- 
ence between right and wrong is just as 
great 

As Between Cold and Heat. 
This faculty is implanted by our Creator for 
his own glory and our own <afety. The 
conscience is to us just what the compass is 
to the vessel. 





On board a steamer, crossing 
the Atlantic, I saw the binnacle light burn- 
ing brightly as it shone on the compass 
holding steadily That 
compass was the eye of the ship. It saw its 
way by that little eye. If the needle of that 
compass be attracted from its true position 
by other metals on board, ship, cargo 
and passengers would all go to the bottom. 
What that compass is to the ship the con- 
science is to you and me. 

How solemn the thought that this princi- 
ple is developed early in life. 


toward the pole. 


This princi- 
ple is just now, in this virgin state, commit- 
ted to you. It is a great trust before God. 








A great and good man once related this 
experience: When under four years old, he 
went with his father to the farther end of 
the farm, and was sent back alone. He was 
attracted to a rare plant in full bloom 
in the midst of a pool of water. He was 
about to strike it with a stick, when some- 
thing said to him, “ It is wrong.” 
home thinking about it. He said to his 
mother, “ What was it that said to me, it 
was wrong?” “Child, it is the voice of 
God in your soul. 


He went 


It will get clearer and 
clearer the older you grow.” | 
forgot that. 
have lived. 


never 
It has held me as long as I 
Let this teach you and me to 
keep the conscience in the right place. 
Let us have a 
Bible Conscience. 

Guard it as that “still small voice’ which 
God gives to his children. 

1. One great office of the conscience is to 
see the wrong when it comes. I regulate 
my watch by the sun. Alas for the watch, 
if it is not regulated by the sun! See to it 
that you havea Bible conscience. The more 
you educate the child’s conscience in God’s 
Word, the more perfectly will it guide the 
child. Joseph was an illustration of this. 
With no one to report and no one to see that 
wicked thing suggested by Potiphar’s wife, 
he thought “God sees me. How can I do 
this great wickedness and sin against God ?” 
So Joseph became one of the two most 
eminent characters in the Word of God. 
These two characters are Joseph and Daniel. 

The Hinges of their Lives 
turned on the word conscience. The cha- 
racter of Daniel is like a musical instru- 
ment. You may play on and on and always 
find a new chord. You cannot make too 
much of it. These men walked for con- 
science’sake into 

Lions’ Dens and Egyptian Prisons. 

2. Conscience is a monitor to warn and a 
witness .to testify. It worked on the minds 
of those men who came to Christ to accuse 
the woman taken in sin. While Christ was 
writing on the ground (the only time Christ 
was ever known to write), their consciences 
convicted them. Each miserable sneak 
was led out of the room by the policeman 
of a conscience. 

3. A good conscience, what is it? Paul 
said that a good conscience was patient 
under opposition and persecution. Peter 
had a good conscience while lying in a dun- 
geon and the emissaries of hell were camp- 
ing about him thirsting for his blood. He 
went to sleep like a babe on its mother’s 
breast and awoke to be led out by an angel. 
The Thump of an Uneasy Conscience 
is enough to keep any man awake. 

Impress on the children the mighty 
importance of conscience. They are to pray 
for it every day; cultivate it every day. 
The longer we live the less we care for 
emotional religion. Heartfelt obedience to 
Christ; when we have conquered sin, that 
disagreeable enemy ; when we “ have fought 
the goed fight,” these make us happy. When 
conscience plays true and strong we are con- 
tent. It is 

The Best Antepast of Heaven. 

Great is the testimony of a good con- 
science. 

I must, as a Sunday-school teacher, 
work on the child’s conscience. I must 
do what a great many fathers and mothers 
fail to do. See what a proxy you are. 
You must be father and mother and 
pastor to that Sunday-school class of 
yours. 

Emphasize the conscience. That great 
man falls. He has not a Bible conscience. 
Simplify the definition of conscience 
into “doing right.” It is simply to do 
right. Will you not be happy in doing 
right, and miserable in doing wrong? Re- 
ligion is simply receiving God’s command 
and doing it. This is very simple, the 
religion of doing right. Keep clear 
from trusting to others’ experience. An- 
other person’s experience is not a guide 
for you. Jesus bids you do just what con- 
science commands. Preserve the ethical 
idea, rather than the emotional. We 
want something more permanent than 
that. 

Emphasize sin. S-i-n. Not that there 
is a hell at the end of it, but that 

Sin is the Beginning of Hell. 

Sin stands at the cross-roads. Orthodox 
religion starts from there to the cross. 
Unitarianism, Universalism, and all other 
unscriptural beliefs, under whatever name, 
go the other way to hell and destruction. 
Conscience is the guide here. If tempted 
to violate conscience 

My Right Hand Goes Off 
rather than do it. Henry Varley’s method 
of delineating the character of Jacob, 
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in my pulpit last Sabbath morning, im- 
pressed me greatly. Jacob’s character be- 
fore Peniel was far different from his char- 
acter afterwards. He was there overborne 
of God, and left maimed on the spot. He 
yielded to God there, and was a changed 
man. This is the ethical way of dealing 
with divine truth. 

Teach your children to study Bible 
characters. They may there see where 
sin is hateful and goodness is beautiful. 
Talk not of what is practicable, but what 
is right and wrong. 

Burn the Words Into Them. 

Riding to this meeting to-night, I passed 
by great numbers of illuminated door- 
ways and windows. They are the en- 
trances to the pit! That boy who has 
not a properly educated conscience will 
go right in there. The theatre, the con- 
cert-saloon and the dram-shop have a 
fatal power over the uneducated con- 
science. 

Do not offend the child’s conscience 
yourselves. He will love and respect you 
more if you take high ground in living 
and teaching. If you lose your hold on 
that boy’s conscience, you had better 
leave the class. 

Give him an answer that will stick by 

him. Children will always be asking what 
is right and what is wrong. If a young lady 
in my church asks me if she ought to go to 
that ball or that theatre, I say to her, 
** Get that Ball Out of Your Heart,”’ 
Can you carry Christ with you to that ball 
or that theatre? Can you wake up next 
morning with a clear conscience ? 

Teach your scholars always to obey con- 
science, enlightening it by God’s Word, 
then steering by it. Say to the boy, “ This 
is the voice of God within you.” That is 
the way the Bible reaches us, through the 
conscience. The Word of God reaching the 
conscience and the life. That word, “ Duty.” 
That word, “Ought.” Ought to obey the 
Lord. Ought to resist sin. There was a 
‘needs be” that Jesus should suffer. 

Duty Took Him Ali the Way to 

** Golgotha.’’ 
I fear there has been a falling off in the pre- 
sentation of “duty” in the pulpit. Moody, 
in his great work in England, preaches of 
the terrible sinfulness of sin. The old Puri- 
tans, from Edwards down, preached the 
same doctrine. The Puritans had rough 
edges, yet they were solid granite after all. 
The Best Blood in America came 

trom Them, 

The hope of bringing your child to heaven 
lies in the conscience; and at the last, in all 
good conscience, looking unto Jesus, who 
gave you your conscience. 

All that I have said is to impress one 
word, conscience. Go home and think of 
it, pray over it, and work on it in every 
immortal mind committed to your charge 
here, and a smile from that animated face in 
heaven will greet you, and be your great 
and glorious reward. 
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CARRY SUNSHINE. 


BY M. B. P. 


WEAVER sat before his loom, 

busily weaving the beautiful colors 
into a carpet for royal feet. As he wove, 
the golden sunbeams fell upon his work 
and lit itup so beautifully, that he stopped 
his hand to gaze upon it. The thought 
entered his heart to weave the sunbeams 
in with his woof. ‘‘Oh,” he said, “if I 
could but fasten the golden, flashing rays 
when they rest on my work my fortune 
would be made.” And the idea became 
the one thought of his life, until from 
an enthusiast he became almost insane. 
When, by after years of faithful working, 
he succeeded in producing a carpet upon 
which the warm sunlight lay, he was 
indeed famous. Kings came from afar 
to see the wonderful fruits of his skill, 
and his work became immortal. 

In the grand Sunday-school work of 
to-day, where, from week to week, earnest 
consecrated weavers try to bring out the 
Christ-image upon the human heart, and 
fill the warp of young minds with truths 
that will never fade, one secret of suc- 
cess is often overlooked, namely, the sun- 
shine, to beautify and glorify the whole. 
Our teachers may be all that it is pos- 
sible for a teacher to become in wisdom, 
grace and earnestness; they may be 
helped by the learning of the length and 





Illustrating the Lessonon The Cities of Refuge.” 
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CHORUS. , 
O yes, there’s a shelter to hide me, 
In the cleft of the Rock let me hide, 
Though sorrows or joys may abide me, 
In the refuge of rest I abide. 
O yes, what boundless love, it waits 
To welcome even me,— 


*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress a tWashington. 
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sin and sor-row driven, Is there no shel-ter for my soul, No 





Oh, yes, there’s a shel-ter to hide me, 
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Its blessed walls and open gates, 
E’en now by faith I see. 
—CHORUS. 


O refuge of the riven side, 
And wounded hands and feet, 
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In the cleft of therock let me 


And wounded heart! In Thee to hide, 
How sweet! how sadly sweet! 
—CHORUS. 
| And, ’till life’s storm be overpast, 
Here shall my refuge be. 
| Then, at Thy blessed feet, I'll cast 
The crown that waits forme. —Cuorvs. 





breadth of the land; they may have their 
eyes upon the best of models, and their 
minds may be enriched by choicest 
fruits of culture, yet with all these if the 
sunbeams are not caught and interwoven 
in their work it will be dull and lifeless, 
and not be worthy of the King of kings 
when he comes to pronounce upon its 
claim to immortality. 

Sunshine is sweet in the physical 
world. It is a power for cheer and 
healing that we are coming more and 
more to seek every year. So the more 
subtle beams coming from a happy na- 
ture, the mind and the heart sunbeams, 
are a power in the teacher that is com- 
ing to be more and more understood. 
Gas light will not give the health to the 
body that the living sunlight does, neither 
will a reflected smile warm a child’s 
heart as a real ray from a joyful soul. It 
is not a smiling face alone that is wanted, 
but a heart so overflowing with joy that 
the face cannot hide it. Go into any 
Sunday-school you please, and you may 
observe this truth,—that it is not the 
most capable intellectually who make the 
best teachers, but those who by personal 
contact with their pupils so permeate 
them with their own enthusiasm that the 
child-mind is carried along without know- 
ing it. Some will say that there are so few 
sunny natures. It is, perhaps, too true. 
They do not live near enough to Christ the 
Sun. Let them but do this, and the light 
from their soul will illumine the plainest 
faces till they shine forth the joys within. 
Walking with the Master brings the sun- 
shine into the heart and into the life. 
Consecrated teachers will be the skillful 
weavers whose work shall shine forever. 

A cheerful Sabbath-school room does 
much; a good library does more; a superin- 
tendent of warm sympathies for child- 
nature still more; but above and beyond 
them all is the influence of that teacher 
who throws a moral sunlight over every 
truth she inculcates. 

Mac Donald says, ‘“‘ Where, when or 
how, the inner spiritual light passes into 
or generates outward physical light, who 
can tell? This border land, this touch- 
ing of mind and matter, is the region of 
miracles. But if matter be the outcome 
of spirit, and body and soul be one man, 
then if the soul be radiant of truth what 
can the body do but shine ?” 





CHRISTIANITY is evermore broader 
than human theories concerning it. 
Theologies are mere zones, belting the 
surface; while the Gospel is the soil, the 
air and the sunshine. The zones have 
their boundaries sharply drawn—upon 





the maps ; but the light and the warmth 
of the Word pervade the infinite heights 
and penetrate to the lowest depths with 
balm and breath of healing. Whenever 
a believer becomes an ’ist or an ’arian 
for the sake of a theory about the Word, 
he cramps himself in soul. [t was an un- 
fortunate little jar between Hartley and 
Blazer, especially so, as Cyrus and the 
parson’s children heard the conversation : 
and the young people do not profit when 
prejudice and professionalism get each 
other by the ears in debate.— Alexander 
Clark, in “ Starting Out.” 
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(To be read in connection with the current 
lesson.) 


The land had rest from war. ’Tis seven years 

Since Jerich»o’s encompassed walls fell flat ; 

And now, from Jordan to the distant sea, 

From north to south throughout the land, peace 
reigns, 

Among the soldiers, true and brave, who fought 

Until the Promised Land was all subdued, 

Were sons of Reuben, Gad, Manasseh, too, 

Whose wives and little ones in safety dwelt 

In cities fenced and strong in Gilead’s land, 

Where Moses their inheritance had given. 

Most nobly had they left their homes, and crossed 

The Jordan into Canaan's hostile coasts, 

And with their brethren gained the victory. 


Their promise made to Moses is fulfilled : 

Not needed more, they ask to be discharged. 
By special order, on fair Shiloh’s plain, 

These honored soldiers gathered there en masse 
To listen to their captain’s parting words, 


’Tis thus that Joshua addresses them : 

“ My comrades true, most faithful have you been ; 
Your promises have kept, my voice obeyed 

In all that I commanded you to do; 

And now, the Lord your God hath given rest 
Unto your brethren, therefore now return, 

And get you to your tents, your peaceful homes, 
Unto the land which Moses gave to you 

Upon the other side of Jordan's stream : 

But take you heed to keep the law of God, 

And all his wise commandments do, His word 
Obey, walk in His ways, cleave unto Him, 

Serve Him with all your heart, with all yoursoul; 
Nor e’er forget to love the Lord your God.” 


Then Joshua blessed this band of valiant men, 
Who hastened to their homes beyond the flood. 


What news is this? Strange tidings! Israel’s 

camp . 

Is allexcitement! Runpers fly from tribe 

To tribe, that Reuben, Gad, Manasseh, who 

So recently returned with honor great 

Unto their distant homes, have now rebeiled 

Against the Lord, and to some idol built 

An altar near the Jordan in their coasts. 

Again the cry, “ Toarms! To arms!” is heard; 

And hay I ge op with Israel's loyal sons 

Again is filled, all ready to assist 

In crushing, from the start, disloyalty 

To God. Such wickedness must not exist. 

In all the tribes God’s name must be revered, 

Or trouble and defeat would visit them. 

When sr seemed certain, one with wisdom 
fi _ 

His name unknown—stood up ’mid Israel’s host, 

And proposition made to send good men 

To plead with those supposed to have rebelled, 

And built an altar to some unknown god, 

Before against them war should be declared. 

For this wise 4 ail were of one accord ; 

And Phinehas, the son of the high priest, 

And princes ten, of each chief house a prince, 

Were chosen as ambassadors, and sent 

To reconcile the brethren who had strayed. 


Unto the land of Gilead they came, 
And in the name of Israel’s host they spake 


To Reuben, Gad, Manasseh’s sons, and said : 

“ Why trespass thus inst the Lord your God” 
Why turn away this day from foll’wing Him? 
Why build this altar that ye might rebel? 

Do ye not know that seeing ye rebel 

Against the Lord, His wrath will visit us, 
And all the host of Israel suffer sore ? 

Is your possession in this land unclean ? 

Then pass ye over to the other side, 

Unto the rich ions of the Lord 
Wherein the tabernacle is set up, 

And take possession with your brethren there. 
In any case, let this rebellion cease ! 

Have ye forgotten Baal-peor’s sin, 

The awful plague that came upon the camp 
Destroying four and twenty thousand souls? 
And Achan’s sin, for which all Israel bore 
The wrath of God, and suffered great defeat ”? 
Have ye so soon forgotten all these things?’ 


Then Reuben, Gad, Manasseh, answer gave : 

“ How is it that ye so oan gt oe kin? 

The Lord our God, Jehovah, of gods, 

He knoweth all our hearts, our motives, too; 
And Israel, too, shall know that we are true. 

If it be in rebellion that we build 

This altar, or if in transgression ‘gainst 

The Lord, that we may turn away from Him, 
Then may He smite us to the earth this day ! 
Yea, rather have we built it to prevent 

This thing. "T'was thus we said among ourselves : 
Let us an altar now prepare to build, 

Not for burnt offering, nor sacrifice, 

But that a constant witness it may be 

To you and us, and our gaps? 

That when your children to our little ones 
Shall say, Ye have no part in Israel’s God, 
Beyond the Jordan is a stranger's land. 
Then shall our children to this altar turn, 
And say, Behold, this old memorial built, 
A pattern of the altar of the Lord; 

Not for burnt offering, nor sacrifice, 

But for a solemn witness to us all, 

That Israel’s God is ONLY ONE, the LORD! 
On either side of Jordan's tide He reigns 
Alone, supreme, Him only will we serve.” 


Then Phinehas, and all his company 
Were glad, because they found their brethren 


rue, 
And hastened to return to their own land. 
The peaceful tidings which these princes brought, 
Pleased, satisfied the anxious tribes at home; 
And Israel blessed the Lord that peace still 
reigned. 


Then Reuben, Gad, Manasseh, brethren true, 
Were glad, and called the noted altar “ Ed,” 
Because they said a witness it shall be 
Between those on the other side and us 

That we are ong. The LORD our GOD is ONE, 
The GOD of gods, JEHOVAH, LORD of lords. 


And God is still the same, immutable! 
Before Him every knee shall humbly bow, 
And every tongue confession surely make: 
The cross of Christ, a blessed Witness is 
To all the world, to every kindred, tribe, 
And tongue, that all are one in Jesus Christ! 
All men may 
faith 
We meet around one common mercy-seat.” Z 
—Detrou, Michigan, 


know, “Though sundered far, by 








WueEn God has put into man’s hands 
the means of supplying his need, and he 
will not use the means, his impertinent 
calling upon the Lord, in this case, may 
be what you please, but certainly it is 
not praying. 





“My burden is light,” said the blessed 
Redeemer. A light burden, indeed, 
which carries him that bears it. I have 
looked through all nature for a resem- 


blance to this, and I seem to find a 
shadow of it in the wings of a bird, which 
are indeed borne by the creature, and 
vet support her flight toward heaven.— 
Bernard, 
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TIMES’ NORMAL LESSONS. 


BY W. ORMISTON, D.D. 


LESSON XI. 
(For Sunday, March 14th, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: 
THE ALTAR OF WITNESS. 





TEXT: Joshua 22; 21-27, 





of Reuhen and the cnil- | God of Israel? 

dren of Gad,and the half 25. For the Lorp 
tribe of Manasseh an-;} hath mace Jordan a 
swered, and said unto | border between us and 
the heads of the thou- | you. ye children of Reu- 
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22 The Lorp God of | Gad: ye haveno partin 
gods, the Lorp God of | the Lorp: soshall your 

ods, he krroweth, and | children make our chil- 
Firnct he shall know; if | dren cease from feari g 
it bein rebellion, or ifin | the Lorp. 
transgression against 26 Therefore we 
the Lorb, (save us not | said, Let us now prepare 
this day,) to build us an altar, net 

24. That we have} for burnt offering, nor 
built us an altar to turn | for sacrifice: 
from following the 27. But that it may be 
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N preparing the lesson, the chapter should 
i be read from the 9th verse to the end. 
Recite the Golden Text, also John 10: 16, 
“ And there shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd;” also, John 17: 20, 21, and Eph. 4: 
4-6. 

Who are meant by “the half tribe of 
Manasseh ?” Who by “the heads of the 
thousands of Israel?” Explain the phrase, 
“Save us not this day.’ It is a solemn 
oath or appeal to God, Something like this 
expression is used in our day—“ So help me 
God.” Ask for an account of the different 
offerings, burnt, meat and peace, and where 
alone they were to be offered. What is 
meant by “the service of the Lord?” “ be- 
fore him?” At the appointed place, the 
tabernacle, where he had promised to meet 
with them. Where was the altar erected? 
On which side of the Jordan? The west. 


THE CONNECTION, 

After the conquest and division of the 
land, Joshua sent back the auxiliary troops 
of the tribes east of the Jordan, having first 
gratefully acknowledged their faithful and 
valuable services, and earnestly exhorted 
tnem to adhere steadfastly to God and his 
law, and repeatedly bestowed upon them his 
parting benediction. As these departing 
troops drew near the confines of Canaan 
proper, that is, the country west of the river, 
fearing that when they and their children, 
having lived for years on the other side, 
might not be regarded as equally the people 
of God with their brethren setiled in the 
promised land, conceived the design of 
erecting an altar, a lofty structure which 
could be seen from afar, a pattern of the one 
they had seen at Shiloh, as a memorial or 
testimony that they and theirs had a portion 
in the promises, and a part in the covenant. 
The children of Israel having leartied what 
the representatives of the two tribes and a 
half had done, and supposing that thereby 
they purposed to establish a separate place of 
worship; and thus rebel against the Lord, 
gathered themselves together at Shiloh, and 
resolved to go up, and, if necessary, suppress 
such a course by force of arms; but, first, 
they wisely chose a representative from each 
of the tribes, who, with Phinehas, the son of 
Eleazar the high priest, and grandson of 
Aaron, should go to the land of Gilead, and 
remonstrate with their brethren as to the 
folly and guilt of their proceedings. 

The embassy went, and assuming the altar 
had been erected for sacrifice, made an 
earnest and indignant expostulation to the 
supposed heretical and rebellious tribes, re- 
ferring specially to the dire displeasure of 
God which such a course would incur, il- 
lustrating their argument by allusions to 
previous defections, They mention in par- 
ticular the iniquity of Peor (Numb. 25: 2-5), 
a matter in which Phinehas himself had 
taken a prominent part, and on account of 
which 24,000 of the people had perished by 
the plague, and from the evil influences of 
which the nation suffered still, as not a few 
retained the tendency to idolatry then ac- 
quired. Also the offence of Achan, whose 
transgression brought disgrace and disaster 
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on the whole army, and death to a number 
of men. They close by stating that if those 
on the east were dissatisfied with their lot, 
because it was not -trictly within the bounds 
of the divinely promised land, and therefore 
not consecrated as the divine gift, then they 
might all migrate at once and come and 
take part with the other tribes on the west 
of the river, ‘‘ wherein the Lord’s tabernacle 
dwelieth.” But on no account should they 
build any other altar beside the one altar of 
God at Shiloh, where alone acceptable sacri- 
fices could be offered. 


THE LESSON 
contains the explanation and apology of the 
two tribes and a half for building the altar. 
We will see the fullness and satisfactory 
nature of the apology, if we consider the 
solemn appeal to God, the candid statement 
of their motives, and the avowed design of 
the altar. 
I. The Appeal to God, 

This is direct, serious and solemn. In 
utter amazement at the suspicion expressed 
by the embassy, and strong in the conscious 
ness of their innocence of the designs or 
guilt imputed to them, they aver that it had 
never entered into their minds to erect an- 
other altar for sacrifice, or in any way to fall 
away from the service of the Lord, but 
rather the reverse; they were intensely de- 
sirons that that service should be perp tu- 


ated, unchanged and uncorrupted. This 
direct reference to God was: 
1. Devoutly solemn. This ap- 


pears in the form of address. Three titles of 
God are employed and reverently repeated, 
“The Lord God of gods,” literally, “ El, 
Elohim, Jehovah God, the great God, Je- 
hovah.” El means the strong, the mighty 
one; Elohim, the Supreme Being, to be 
feared ; Jehovah, the self-existing, the cove- 
nant God. (See Psalms 50:1; Nehemiah 
9: 32; Ex. 34: 6.) The God of Israel 
knows, and let Israel know that we have not 
apostatized from him, or rebelled against 
them. We fear God and love our brethren. 


2. Intensely earnest. If we have, 
with any evil design, such as you suppose, 
done this thing, then may God help us not 
to-day, but require it at our hands and 
punish us accordingly. (Deut. 18: 19; 1 
Sam. 20: 16.) We agree with you in re- 
garding rebeliion against God as the most 
heinous of crimes, and we sincerely depre- 
cate the fearful guilt of it. Our conscience 
is entirely free of such charge or any in- 
tentional wrong. You have wholly misun- 
derstood our feelings and misapprehended 
our purpose. 

(a) A good conscience enables us to ap- 
peal to God when our motives are questioned. 
It gives a tone of earnestness and sincerity 
and persuasiveness to our statements to our 
fellow-men. Ever keep your conscience 
clear. 

(6) We should never rashly impugn the 
motives of any of God’s people, even though 
we do not fully understand or approve their 
conduct. Charity suffereth long, thinketh 
no evil, is not easily provoked. The very 
act which we are tempted to regard and 
stigmatize as sinful may be either harmless 
or commendable on the part of those per- 
forming it. The motive determines the 
moral character of the deed. ‘“ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged.” (Mat. 7: 1, 2.) 


Il. The Statement of Motives. 

It may be granted that, in a matter so 
important, and one which certainly was ca- 
pable of misconstruction and abuse, the re- 
turning tribes should surely have consulted 
their brethren; and as the whole affair per- 
tained to the worship of God, they should 
have taken counsel of the high priest in 
order to ascertain the will of God. So far 
their action was inconsiderate and ill-ad- 
vised. But there was much in the circum- 
stances to palliate their offence, and to render 
their conduct excusable, if not commendable. 
They had just come from an enthusiastic 
national gathering at Shiloh, where were 
the altar and the tabernacle. In this pious 
and patriotic service they had been privi- 
leged to share, and with hearts full of love 
to their country, attachment to their people 
and loyalty to their God, they were about 
to recross the river, which the Lord had. 
miraculously opened for them, as a gate to 
the land of promise, and ere they left the hal- 
lowed soil they wished to build and leave 
behind them a memorial of their share in 
its conquest, their union with its inheritors, 
their claim to the covenant, and their right 
to engage in all its solemn festal services. 

Their motives were: 

1. To preserve the unity of 
the nation. They feared, lest the Jor- 
dan might come to be regarded as a national, 
as well as a territorial, boundary, and they 
and their posterity would fail to be regarded 
as Israelites and heirs of the promises, and 
become as aliens or foreigners to the other 
tribes. The ties of race and nationality are 
very strong, and great sacrifices are often 
made to maintain them ; and never was that 
feeling stronger or founded on better reasons 
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than among the descendants of Abraham. 
Perhaps, too, now that they had seen the 
whole goodly land which the Lord had 
opened up for his people, they felt a feeling 
akin to regret that they had so hastily 
chosen their portion on the other side of 
Jordan, and would have preferred that 
no river separated them from their brethren 
whom they had just left. 


2. To perpetuate the worship 
of God. They feared not only that their 
posterity might be denied a place among 
God’s people and be alienated from their 
brethren; but, also, that in consequence of 
this they might be tempted or induced to 
forsake the Lord and abandon his worship. 
There were some grounds for this fear, and 
good reasons for this anxiety ; for, as in all 
the promises and laws, the land of Canaan 
alone is mentioned (see Gen 17:8; Psl. 
105: 11; specially, Numb. 34: 1-12, &c.) 
as that which Jehovah would give for a per- 
petual inheritance. It was possible, that at 
some future time, the question might arise, 
whether the dwellers on the east of Jordan 
could be regarded as a part of the chosen 
people and ‘be permitted to unite in their 
peculiar services, or share in their distin- 
guished privileges. Sill, God, who had 
permitted them to’ settle in the land of Gi- 
lead, had made all needful arrangements 
for perpetuating alike the bonds of national 
unity and the ordinances of his own wor- 
ship by requiring universal attendance on 
all the great national feasts and sacred 
solemnities, and they should have trusted 
to his provisions and obeyed his precepts 
without adding any memorials or observ- 
ances of their own. 

(a) Love of country is a noble virtue. It 
is a pure and manly instinct. We should 
seek to cultivate and inculcate it.. Our 
country should be dear to us, just because it 
is ours. Well m ght these tribes have an 
honest pride in Canaan, God-given and God- 
blessed. We, too, have a good land, a heri- 
tage greatly blexsed, and we may well love 
it, live for it, ‘and be patriotically, gratefully 
proud of it. 

(6) Zeal for the worship of God is a Chris- 
tian grace, and we should do all we can to 
maintain, extend and perpetuate it. But we 
should do it as God has enjoined, always in a 
Scriptural manner. Great danger attends the 
introduction of any purely human devices into 
the service of God. Images and pictures are 
not forbidden, but we must not use them 
superstitiously in the worship of God. 


IKI. The Design of the Altar. 


It was meant for a memorial, and for this 
purpose was made great, so as to arrest the 
eye and be permanent. It was probably a 
copy of the altar of burnt offering at Shiloh, 
so as to suggest its religious purpose, which 
was to remind their children of their kin- 
ship and claim with the covenant people, 
and their obligation, to serve their covenant 
God. Though the structure which they 
built had the form of an altar, it was not de- 
signed to be used as such. And, it may be, 
they thought as Moses had formerly built an 
altar in Rephidim as a memorial of the com- 
plete overthrow of Amalek, and called it 
Jehovah Nissi—the Lord is my banner; so 
they mignt raise on the banks of the Jordan 
an altar, and call it Hd, ‘‘The witness be- 
tween us that the Lord is God.” The altar 
was thus simply designed as a record of past 
events and achievements, and a reminder of 
future priviléges and duties. Yet was it not 
without danger of suggesting a secession in 
their civil, and a schism in their ecclesiasti- 
cal, relations. Viewed in that light, the zeal 
of the ten tribes in promptly seeking to sup- 
press such indications, and their prudence in 
first ascertaining the views of their brethren 
in regard to the matter, are highly commen- 
dable. 

(a) Monuments, or relics, have their uses 
as mementos of the past, and as quickening 
to deeds of heroic self-sacrifice and of high 
emprise—but they must not be associated 
with the worship of God. 

(6) All unnecessary division among God’s 
people should be avoided, and all existing 
breaches, as far as possible, healed. In all 
doubtful cases of supposed error or miscon- 
duct on the part of our brethren, let us act 
toward them with charity and forbearance; 
a kind expostulation may bring a suitable 
reply, and we may rejoice because of the 
presence of God’s Spirit and the unity of 
Christian hearts. 

(c) It is right that parents provide for the 
instruction and religious training of their 
children. Many a man plants trees whose 
shade or. fruit can only be enjoyed by his 
posterity. So we may labor for the establish- 
ment and support of institutions, of which 
posterity alone will derive the advantages. 

(d) All God’s people are one in Christ, 
no matter on which side of Jordan they may 
be. Patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
confessors, saints, of every age and race and 
clime, are one people, because they are his. 
If we are believers in Jesus, then are we of 
the household of God and heirs of the pro- 
mise, 





One family, we dwell in Him; 
One church, above, beneath : 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death ; 
One army of the Living God, 
To His command we bow; 
Part of His host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 








DIAGRAM. 
SUBJECT. 
Introduction.— | —Connection. 
ANAL Y»IS. 
Appeal to God. Motives af Conduct. Design of Altar. 
Solemn. Unity of Nations. Memorial. 
Earnest Perp. of Wership. Reminder. 


1. A good cause, 1. Loveofcountry 1. Monuments 
a good plea, a virtue have uses. 
2. Impugn not 2. Zeal for God a 2. Div’sshould 
motives. grace. be healed. 
3 Parents’ rela. 

to child. 
4. All Goad’s peo- 

ple one. 


THE GOLDEN TEXT. 


YE ARE ALL ONE IN 
CHRIST JESUS. 
—Galatians 3: 28. 


AOR eee ee eee ee oe One O ee rene eeteeeeeeeeeensaeseeneseeenss seeese 





Primary Department 


BY “‘FAITH LATIMER,” 
Topic: 
The Altar of Witness. 
Golden Text: 
Ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 
Narrative: 
The Altar set up. 
Leading Thought: 
All children of one Father, saved by one 
hrist. 
Studies for Teachers: 
Num. 32: 1-33. Josh 22: 1-34. 
Deut. 3 : 1-20. Deut. 12: 1-14. 
Josh. 1: 12-18. Gen. 31 : 43-55. 
John 17 : 20-23. 


NORMAL HINTS. 


| EVIEW particularly the crossing of the 

Jordan, the memorial stones, the taber- 
nacle set up. Then going back in the history 
tell the children that on the east side of Jor- 
dan, before crossing. they had many battles, 
captured cities, and conquered giant kings. 
They gained immense treasure in gold and 
silver, and thousands and thousands of 
cattle. (Num. 31: 25-54.) Much of the 
treasure was given to God as a memorial 
for his help in conquering their enemies. 

There were two tribes and half of another 
large tribe who had more cattle than any of 
the rest. When their enemies were driven 
from the walled cities and they saw the great 
grassy plains where their flocks might have 
pasture, they came to Moses and Eleazar the 
priest, and the princes, and said, ‘“ Thy 
servants have much cattle, this is a land for 
cattle, let us stay here and not go over 
Jordan.” 

Moses said, ‘‘Shall your brethren go to 
war and shall ye sit here? Will you dis- 
courage the people from going into the land 
God has given? So your fathers did when 
they went to the Valley of Eschol and came 
back and discouraged the hearts of the 
people.”” But the warriors of those tribes 
said, ‘‘ Only give us this land, let us leave 
our flocks and our little ones, and we will 
help in all their battles, and will not return 
to our houses until every man has received 
his portion of the land.’’ Let us see how it 
was settled. 

(Read with class, Num. 32 : 20, 22-97, 
letting them repeat after you each sentence. 
To read to a class is usually to fail of being 
understood ; to help them read with you is 
full of interest, and gratifies those who can- 
not read for themselves. ) 

Think of the families left on the east side 
of theriver; years passed by ; the little ones 
grew older; the boys left at home helped 
the men too old to fight to tend the flocks, 
to take care of the women and children, 
and grew to be almost young men. 

At last the seven years’ war was over, 
cities had been conquered, great battles 
fought, and not one ‘‘ good thing which the 
Lord had spoken”’ had failed; ‘all came to 
pass.”” Joshua called the brave warriors to 
him, and said, ‘“ You have done all that 
Moses commanded, you have obeyed me, 
you have not left your brethren ; now, God 
has given rest from war. Go home to your 
own land on the other side of Jordan.’”’ We 
will repeat together what he told them to 
remember and do: ‘* Love the Lord. Walkin 
his ways. Keep his commandments. Serve 
him with alt your hearts.’ Then he blessed 
them and sent them away with the 
riches they had gained in the wars; more 
cattle, gold, silver, iron, brass and clothing. 

When they came to the river and remem- 
bered that it separated them from the rest 
in Canaan, as they were going to their dif- 
ferent homes they built a great altar of 
stones. (Tell of Mizpah, Jacob’s altar of 
witness.) Then they went on. 

What .ejoicing in the cities and the homes 
when the soldier fathers, brothers and sons 
came back ! 

But the story of the building of the altar 
= back to the people of Israel in Canaan. 

oses had told them long ago that there 
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should be but one place of worship which 
God himself should choose, and they were 
not to build altars of worship, like the 
heathen, wherever they chose. There was 
great excitement in Canaan over the news, 
and the people assembled at Shiloh ready 
for war against their soldier brothers who 
had sinned, as they thought. Perhaps some 
wise father reminded them that Moses said 
(Deut. 13 : 12-16), ‘“‘Thou shalt inquire, 
make search, and ask diligently,” before 
finishing. So they sent the son of the high 
priest, and ten of the princes to ask what 
the altar-building meant. They charged 
them with breaking God’s commands; re- 
minded them of Achan. The chiefs of the 
tribes proved what children need to know, 
“A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

hey had done nowrong. They sgid, ‘‘ We 
are on the other side of the river, far off 
from the tabernacle; as your children grow 
up they will say to ours, What have you to 
do with the Lord God of Israel? So we 
said, Let us build an altar, not for burnt- 
offering, not for sacrifice; but to bea wit- 
ness between us.” 


The priest’s son and the princes went 
home and the whole nation rejoiced that the 
great heap of stones was a witness, a sign 
that the tribes all loved and worshiped the 
same one God of Israel. 

That altar was our golden text written in 
stone. (Recite it.) Since then Christ 
himself has dwelt on earth, was baptized 
in the Jordan, and through him we have 
faith, hope and baptism. Is that too hard 
for little ones to understand ? 


This is what we can write upon our altar: 





| ONE HOPE. 


ONE LOBD. 


| ONE FAITH. 
ONE BAPILISM. | 
| 


ONE GOD AND FATHER OF ALL. | 











Read one by one—One Hope: All who 
love Christ have the same hope of salvation 
and a betterland. What is that? Ovie Lord: 
One Bethlehem, one perfect life, One who 
died for the world, one Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. One Fuith: No other name given ; 
only ‘‘believe, and thou shalt be saved.” 
One Baptism: Do you remember the words 
spoken when one is baptized; in whose 
name? What did they call the altar near 
the Jordan? A Witness: A person who 
tells what he knows or has seen is a witness. 
The last hour that Jesus stood on earth 
talking to his friends around him, he said: 
“Ye shall be my witnesses unto the utter- 
most part ofthe earth.’’ (Acts 1:8.) Then, 
while they looked he rose from earth, and 
a cloud, perhaps of shining angels, hid him 
from their sight. Every one who loves 
Jesus, and lives for lim, is a witness for 
Christ. On the Sunday after Christmas, 
when you were all so happy, there was a 
scene in one of the far-off islands of Japan 
which the angels rejoiced to see. Four new 
witnesses for Christ stood up and received 
baptism ; they had learned of one God and 
Father, of one loving Saviour Lord; they 
had forsaken their heathen altars, thrown 
away their idols, and in one faith and one 
hope with us stood up and were baptized. 
Who were they? Two were young Japanese 

girls living in a Home and school taught by 
missionary ladies, who went from America 
to be witnesses for Christ in the uttermost 
part of the earth. A poor blind woman 
came bringing her kioto, a kind of guitar, 
to try to get music scholars in Yokohama. 
She was led to one of the meetings, heard 
of Christ, asked for mercy like blind Barti- 
meus, believed, learned a new song, and 
joined his followers. The other was a lady 
of high rank, who asked the missionary 
lady to hold meetings at her house. She was 
lame, and had not walked from home in six 
years. She was so interested she made a 
great effort, and after awhile went regularly 
to the Sunday- school in the Missionary 
Home. The Sunday she was baptized, after 
the service, the teacher said to her, ‘‘ Will 
you not stay here, and be ready for our 
Sunday-school this afternoon ?”” ‘No, no! 
I must go and tell my son all about it.” 
Did not the lame Japanese lady hasten to 
bear witness for Christ? Can children do 
so? 

Review and question upon each point on 


the board. 
Are you a witness for Christ? How ? 


Sing, “‘ Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 





DAILY HOME READINGS. 


| Monday—John 10: 1-16. 

i Twesday—John 17 : 20-26. 

| Wednesday—John 4 : 19-26. 
Thursday— Matthew 18 : 15-20. 
Friday— Hebrews 10: 11-25. 
Saturday—Romans 12: 4-10, 
ee catauaet 31: 44-49. 











(ustatine t the Lesson on “The Altar of Witness.” 


Hymn by Rev. J. B. ATCHTNSON. 
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ONE IN THEE. 


For The “Genkanduband Times. 


Wu. F. SHERWTN, 














Then beyond this life, we'll raise 

Songs of everlasting praise, 

When we see Thee face to face, 
One, one in Thee. 


an of Congress at Washington. 








_A WEEKLY REVIEW ; 


For Superintendents or Teachers of the Lesson, 
March 14th. 


BY JOHN B. SMITH, 


(To precede the class exercise on the lesson 
of the day.] 


HE superintendent, holding up a Bible, may 
ask: What is the name of this Book? and 
say: Let us try to learn something new about 
“The Book” every week, something new from it 
every day: The better and more familiarly we 
understand it as a book, the better we can use it 
to help ourselves or others. Many things not at 
all essential to know about it, are yet very helpful. 
How many books in the Old Testament? 
(Usually arranged in three columns—13x3. ) 
How many books in the New Testament? (3x9.) 
How many in the whole Bible? 
What poetical book of the Bible has 150 divis- 
ions? 
What prophetic book has only one chapter? 
What name is applied to all the books preced- 
ing Job? 
Name of the last one ? 
What other bears the name of a woman? 
Name the three that have a first and second 
part? 
What three bear the names of leaders of Israel? 
How many books in the Pentateuch? 
How mapy books after it, before Job? 
How many books in the Old Testament called 
historical ? 
How many will be ready to recite them next 
Sunday? 
Who is called the Father of the Faithful? 
Of what nation was he the father? 
Where did they live at the time of which we 
are studying? 
Title of last lesson? 
Who appointed them? 
Who commanded their appointment? 
For whom were they to be a refuge? 
Till when? 
How many cities of refuge were there? 
Why so many? 
Who lived in them beside those who had fled 
there? 
Mention the practical truths we learned last 
Sunday. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(Specially anes for The Times’ International 
ormal Lessons. } 








“ Waar are the religious privileges?’ should be 
our first question on removing to a new locality. 
“T do not miss ehure h-going half as much as you 
would suppose,” wrote a lady who had been tiv- 
ing some time in a new country where there was 
no Sabbath observance. It takes great grace to 
resist the influence of such a state of society. 





A TRAVELER relates that he once saw a bird in 
great alarm and distress, though he could not see 
the cause. But he watched and saw her repeat- 
edly fly away and fetch a leaf which she spread 
over her young. Having well covered them, she 

erahed erself on a sprig overlooking the nest. 

hen the traveler saw a large snake twining 
about the tree, intevt on reaching the birds. 
When his head was lifted above the mest and he 
was about to seize his prey he came in contact 
with the leaves aud dropped from the limb as if 
he had been struck by a bullet. The wise mother 
had effectually shielaed her children from his 
poisonous fangs. 





| 


A FATHER who had a son in college, desired a | 
minister who was going through the town to call 
and converse with him on the sa salvation of his soul. 
He did so and told him of his father's anxiety for 
his conversion. The young man asked, in some 
surprise, “ Did = on - such word as that?” 
“ He did, ” was = amaoe fl said the 

oung man, “ wile Tether +4 dishonest man. He 
ad Oho a mein regard to the course he 
would ge me ne purse in life, how, to gain the 
riches, honors and pleasures of the world ; but he 
is not the man whe. has ever manifested any in- 
terest in regard to the salvation of my soul, any 
more than if I had no soul!” 








Gop blesses the on gs Christian’s training in 
the family. A good minister in Massachusetts 
died after = one years of faithful service in 
the same church. He was the fourteenth “ oldest 
son” of the same name and family who had been 

reachers of the gospel. Since his death over a 
Sendeed of his descendants have been Christians, 
and eight of his sons and grandsons have also 
been ministers. 





A Goop old man used to pray daily that his 
descendants might be Christians “ as long as grass 
grows and water runs.” Years after the prayer 
seemed as if it was being literally answered. An 
ungodly person could scarcely be found among 
them. 














THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


THE ALTAR OF WITNESS. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


“YE ARE ALL IN CHRIST JESUS.” 
— a —— al i Fs Prayer. 


“STAND FAST IN 
WITH MIND 


” 
. 
STRIVING TOGETHER 
20: 
Notg.—The main thought of the Lesson and 
Golden Text is oneness or union 1x CHRIST. The 
prayer of Jesus, as recorded in John, 17th chapter, 
is the best illustration of this thought. Around 
the word ONE may be grouped other passages, of 
which there are many, and this might constitute 
the pastor or superintendent's ten-minute review, 
or if preferred any one of the following. 
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“Though Faith 
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ONE COMMON MERCY-SEAT.” 





SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 








GRRE ONE Gop" 
Seer" TO REE 


CROS 
HEy® TO Si 
DOOk TO ES: 


LTAR BUILT. 

LARM OF 10} TRIBES. 
MBASSADORS SENT. 
MICABLE SETTLEMENT 
LTAR A WITNESS. 


—:0:—— 


ws TO wEAR. 


ERK. 
HUN. 





JOLLOW. 
EAR. 


TO 


DGE 








20: 


Perreritt tr etter eee 


: “ONE family WE dwell in HIM, 

: ONE church above, beneath, 

: Though NOW divided by the S’ TRE AM, 
: The NARROW stream of DEATH 


: “ONE army of the LIVING GoD, 

: To HIS command WE bow; 

; PART of a host have crossed the : i 
; and PART are CROSSING NOW.” 


(To be sung at close of review.) 


ssene serene soeee 


THOU ME. 

I — 
THEY 

ONE CHRIST. 


rH 


UNION. 








LESSON. BULLETIN 


FIRST 
1. Jan’y 3. 
2. Jan’y 10. 
3. Jan’y 17. 
4. Jan’y 24. 
5. Jan’y 31. 
6. Feb’y 7. 
7. Feb’y 14. 
8. Feb’y 21. 
9. Feb’y 28. 
10. Mar. 
11. Mar. 14. 
12. Mar. 21. 
13, Mar. 28. 


FOR THE 
QUARTER OF 1875. 


Joshua Encouraged. 
Josh. 1: 1-9, 
Crossing the Jordan. 
Josh. 3: 14-17. 
Memorial Stones, 
Josh. 4: 4-9. 7 
Preparation for Con- . 
quest, Josh. 5: 9-15. 
Jericho Taken. 
Josh. 6 : 12-20. 
Achan’s Sin. 
Josh. 7 : 19-26, 
Ebal and Gerizim. 
osh. 8: 30-35, 
Caleb’s Inheritance. 
Josh. 14: 6-15, 
The Land Divided. 
Josh. 18: 1-10. 


7. The Cities of Refuge. 


Josh. 20: 1-9. 
The Altar of Witness. 


Josh. 22: 21-27. 
Joshua’s Warning. 
Josh. 23: 11-16, 
REVIEW. God’s Mere 
cies to Israel. 
Josh. 24: 1-13. 
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How such better it would be j if con- 
temporaries who quote from our columns 
would do so in a manly way, and not beg 
leave of their conscience to call us simply 
“an Exchange,” which means nothing 
in particular ! 





THE ice in the East River prevented 
sur correspondent, who lives in Brook- 
lyn, from getting for us-the usual report 
of Dr. Vincent’s New York Normal 
Class, last week. That is cold comfort 
for our readers, to be sure, but it is the 
best we have to offer them in our own 
disappointment, 





Ir would seem that it is sometimes 
right to use the devil to do the Lord’s 
work. At least so they think in Georgia, 
where the law requires all fines collected 
for violating the Sabbath to be applied 
to the support of Sunday-schools. In 
Kentucky, and perhaps in other States, 
the money derived from the licensing of 
liquor saloons goes into the common 
school fund, 





ComMiTTees of the Philadelphia 
Young Men’s Christian Association are 
very actively engaged in getting up “A 
Bazaar of All Nations,” to realize money 
for their New Building Fund. The Ba- 
yaar will open on Monday, March 29th, 
in the Horticultural Hall, and continue 
open for four weeks. A great deal of 
interest has been aroused in all the 
churches, and the affair promises to be a 
fine pecuniary success. They are very 
sanguine over the undertaking. It can 
hardly be other than a great success since 
so many noble Christian ladies from all 
the churches have entered heart and soul 
into it. 





BETHANY’S ANNIVERSARY. 
E mean the modern “ Bethany,” in 
Philadelphia. There are other 
Bethanies. But, somehow, we have fallen 
into the prevailing habit among us of 
associating the name with the one enter- 
prise that seems, by common consent, to 
stand as the representative of Sabbath- 
school mission work in our community. 
And, indeed, visitors from other cities, 
and from abroad, are inconsiderate enough 
to encourage this complacency of Phila- 
delphia workers, and to insist on ranking 
Bethany Sabbath-school with the very 

first and highest they have ever seen. 
However that may be; whatever may 
be the true rank or character of Bethany’s 
work, we are assured of this,—that never 
did a school seek position and praise 
less. Never did a band of workers, from 
superintendent down, labor with more 
single-heartedness and zeal to do “cne 
thing” than has this Bethany band 
labored from the beginning to gather in 
and save the swarming souls about them. 
They have simply wrought faithfully in 
the field in which seventeen years ago 
the Lord of the vineyard set them. They 
have simply followed the hand that “led 
them out as far as to Bethany.” And if 
any success, as Heaven counts success, 
has come to them, they ascribe it all to 
that hand that was then and there lifted 
upon them in blessing. (See Luke 24: 50.) 
Their “ Scholars’ Anniversary” occur- 
red on Thursday evening of last week. It 
was joyous as such times always should 
be. The happy children felt that it was 
their anniversary. They were indulged 
in this feeling by all the spirit and ar- 
rangements of the programme. No long- 








winded dies ts are ever permitted at 
Bethany’s children’s gatherings. No dull, 
dry secretary’s or superintendent’s “ re- 
ports” are read. Nothing stilted or 
stereotyped comes in. No rules restrict 
them on such occasions in the genial, 
innocent expression of their joy. And 
this expression may be justi as loud and 
natural and hearty as is consistent with 
the degree of order and quiet necessary 
to an enjoyment by all of all parts of the 
exercises. And we must say that we have 
never seen as large a gathering of happy 
little ones where the confidence thus 
reposed has been so little abused. When 
we consider the great numbers as- 
sembled—over two thousand youngsters— 
the lively character of the exercises, ap- 
pealing to their fresh, jubilant natures, 
we must vote the school, on its late anni- 
versary, a model of good order, reflecting 
credit alike upon the training and the 
trained. 

We do not mean to follow the exer- 
cises step by step. The hour of opening 
was early, that the hour of closing might 
not be late. The teachers were present 
at six o’clock. The parents and friends 
were admitted a little later. Before 
seven, the vast building was crowded 
with at least 3000 persons. We observed 
several mothers with babes in their arms, 
and more than once a baby’s cry helped 
swell the chorus of some rousing song, 
or anticipated a little prematurely the 
applause that awaited some touching solo. 
Such things do not disturb the equanimity 
at Bethany. They are used to them! 
We believe that this school is on record 
as encouraging such demonstrations, At 
least, the standing invitation to mothers 
is, “Come! and bring your babies with 
you ; their crying don’t worry us!” 

The opening doxology of praise seem- 
ed full of the soul of song. A silent 
prayer, broken only by the plash of the 
falling fountain-drops, which rather 
made the silence felt than interrupted 
the devotions, followed in effective con- 
trast with the ringing notes of praise. 
The school then read responsively with 
the superintendent the 103d Psalm, and 
their pastor, greatly beloved, led the as- 
sembly in a fervent prayer. With fitting 
words the superintendent then greeted 
the scholars and their friends. Few 
can make shorter and happier welcome 
speeches. Few know how to make an 
audience of big or little people feel more 
thoroughly at home. A song of greeting 
by “Our Little Sisters,” toddlers from 
the infant classes, next welcomed the 
audience, the scholars of the whole 
school responding in a hymn resound- 
ing the same welcome. 

“The Monument of Truth,” a well- 
known Sunday-school structure, was 
next reared before the audience—twelve 
girls dressed in white acting as the mis- 
tress-masons in the ceremony. We need 
hardly describe the exercise. A large 
block representing the Rock Christ was 
first laid as the foundation. Upon it 
were successively builded the stones 
representing each the graces of truth, 
virtue, knowledge, temperance, ete. 
Scripture texts illustrating these virtues 
ran around the charming girlish circle, 
and when at last a beautiful white dove 
surmounted the completed monument all 
joined in a sweet chorus of praise. 


“ Continental Visitors” were next an- 
nounced. They trailed in with an air, 
truly !—a dozen or more little dariings, 
of not over six, nor under three, years, 
dressed in the curious costumes of our 
Revolutionary sires and dames. It was 
irresistibly comical and cute. And 
sweet, altogether! Led by two somewhat 
older scholars, who personated Father 
and Mother Kemp, these little “Old 
Folks” started off with the first energetic 





flourish of the halen and sang “Auld 
Lang Syne,” “Strike the Cymbal,” 
with other old-time airs, to the excessive 
amusement and delight of all. One 
little toad in particular out-sang the 
rest in earnestness as well as in time. 
She was recalled later in the evening and 
favored us with a little air, “I ’s so 
drefful s’eepy,”—in which she “ brought 
down the house” decidedly. The scho- 
lars especially seemed to enjoy it all. 

Waiting for these little “ visitors” to 
make their appearance the school sang 
one or two very sweet hymns and 
choruses. It was the general remark 
that the singing was “grand.” Cer- 
tainly their leader, Prof. Johnson, de- 
serves greatest praise. One seldom 
hears such good time, such heartiness, 
and such power in Sunday-school song. 
Prof. Bliss’s beautiful chorus: 


“ Hallelujah, ’tis done 
I believe on the Son, 

I am saved by the blood 
Of the Crucified One,” 


was joined in by the audience, At the 
superintendent’s request that they should 
learn it, this chorus was sung over and 
over again, until its echoes kept ringing 
the rest of the evening; and they keep 
ringing still ! 

“The Missionary Arch” was the next 
exercise. It was a veritable arch of wood 
strongly constructed, and sprung from 


f one side of the platform to the other. 


Six young men, each dressed in the cos- 
tume of a different heathen nation, 
stepped out and took his place at the 
appointed interval upon the arch. When 
all were thus safely mounted, each in a 
brief speech proceeded to tell what the 
Lord had done, through Christian mis- 
sionaries, to bring the light of the gospel 
to his benighted people. After each 
had recited his tale the whole school, 
with the audience, joined in singing the 
missionary hymn, “ From Greenland’s 
icy mountains.” The exercise was cal- 
culated to teach its lesson most forcibly 
upon susceptible young minds. 

A simple glance at the remaining fea- 
tures must be taken. A touching song 
and recitative, with responses from a 
choir in the distance representing an 
angelic chorus, was very effective. “The 
Sunday-school war cry” was fairly shout- 
ed out by the school. Every mouth 
seemed to open its widest, and every 
throat to try its strongest to emphasize 
every syllable of “ VIC-TO-RY!” “ Sit- 
ting at the feet of Jesus” was more soft- 
ly but scarcely less heartily sung, and 
then came the “ treat for the eyes.” 


For full half an hour thestill wideawake 
youngsters were now regaled with pic- 
tures thrown upon a large screen let 
down to the platform. The pictures were 
exceptionally fine. One thing com- 
mendable about them was the absence 
of the stereotyped Scripture scenes, that 
have come to be nauseating to the well 
regulated Christian sense,—so many of 
these being simple caricatures of fact, 
done up loudly in the seven colors of the 
rainbow—and having vastly more paint 
than piety tocommend them. Itwilltakea 
life-time to undo the mischief that these 
caricatures have done to some of us, 
who were children in fhe days when 
the first magic lanterns began to be 
used in Sunday-school exhibitions. In- 
stead, we had this night beautiful scenes 
from nature and out-door life; here and 
there an instructive genre picture; pic- 
tures of animals, moving pictures,—one 
of falling snow particularly fine,—dis- 
solving views, statuary, portraits, etc.,— 
a full assortment, and all chosen for the 
best effects. The artist isto be congratu- 
lated. The O-oh’s! and Ah-ah’s! the 
imitations of the cow and cat and dog 
and sheep, and of the vain shanghai cock 
and proud strutting turkey, by the moo-ing 





and meow-ing, the bah-ah-ing and bow- 
wowing and crowing and gobble-gobble- 
ing youngsters—not rudely loud and 
boisterous, but just full enough of fun to 
be hugely enjoyable to the healthy genus 





boy,—were to us one of the best parts of 


the whole entertainment Heaven keep 
us all boys in sympathetic remembrance 
of our own boyhood, to the end that we 
may teach and live the better ! 

Two surprises came in here, The first 
“picture” thrown upon the screen was a 
greeting from the school to their superin- 
tendent. We reproduce a fac simile of it. 


“a0 > 


SCHOLARS 


GREET 


THEIR SUPERINTENDENT 
| WITH LOVE 


\ i is “The 


Subsequently, a portrait of their be- 
loved superintendent was shown upon the 
screen. Both pictures were greeted 
with long and loud applause, and elicited 
a feeling reply. “ Nobody’s Child,” a 
touching plea for care of the poor and 
outcast was very sweetly sung by one of 
the scholars, when this model entertain- 
ment was virtually closed by the incom- 
ing of refreshments. These were con- 
tairied in huge baskets, borne in on more 
than a score of young shoulders, and dis- 
tributed to the classes. Ten o’clock had 
come before the happy crowd dispersed, 
and left the silent walls to their own 
meditations. 

* It was the first anniversary in the new 

building. All its large proportions and 
its unusual facilities were displayed to the 
best advantage. Its acoustic properties 
are nearly perfect. Its visual scope is 
complete—embracing the amphitheatre 
in the rear—in which the large pastor’s 
Bible-class is held, and which with its 
galleries seats over 300 persons; the 
main auditorium in front; the two in- 
fant-class rooms at the sides; the visi- 
tors’ balconies; and the Bible-class re- 
cesses in the far front—all within direct- 
ing range and easy scope of the eye and 
voice at the central point of superin- 
tending power. The floor is gradually 
raised from the platform to the outer 
doors. 

On the evening following the scho- 
lars’ anniversary, above outlined, “The 
Parents’ Anniversary” was held, an 
entertainment of a soberer, but no less 
pleasing kind. The Rev. H. Clay Trum- 
bull, of Hartford, was one of the speakers. 
On Sabbath morning the anniversary 
sermon was preached by the pastor, Rev. 
J. R. Miller, and on Sabbath evening 
the regular monthly ‘“ Children’s. and 
Parents’ ” meeting was held. 

Something is always going on at 
Bethany. It is organized for constant 
work. As Dr. Cuyler said of it on dedi- 
cation day, it is “a hive of holy in- 
dustry”—with its Band of Hope, its Dis- 
pensary, its Lyceum, and its various Aid 
Societies, and what not. God bless its 
work still more and more richly and 
abundantly! 














WHILE it is true that one good teacher 
for a hundred scholars is better than ten 
teachers utterly incompetent for their 
post, it is yet a perversion of the class 
idea on which the Sunday-school system 
is founded, to lump the school into one 
or two or three big classes. The way to 
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solve the difficulty of poor teachers is 
not to thin out the ranks of teachers, 
but to increase their power. The normal 
training class offers itself for this very 
work. Let us employ it everywhere. 
We cannot give up the idea of personal 
supervision. The teacher must be a 
pastor of his class. He must do indi- 
vidual work. We would like to see every 
school so fully manned with godly, 
qualified teachers that three or four 
scholars would be the complement of 
each class. 





SPEAKING of some of the topics that 
come up for discussion in our Sunday- 
school Oonventions and Institutes, and 
that are even put upon the programme 
with purpose “ prepense,”’ The Baptist 
Standard, of Chicago, tells this story: 
“Tt is currently reported that a Vermont 
debating club has been wrestling with 
the profound question, ‘ Which eat the 
most chickens, ministers or owls?’ The 
decision, which we suppose will be final, 
when it comes, has not yet appeared. 
We hope it will be for the ministers, be- 
cause we are sure that any right-minded 
chicken would prefer to nourish a min- 
ister rather than an owl, and because, 
also, we don’t like to think of ministers 
being outdone by owls in anything. But 
our purpose in touching the question was 
to suggest it as a substitute for some that 
come up in Sunday-schools; not that we 
think it in itself a very proper question 
for such a place, but more proper than 
some that occasionally creep in there.” 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
THE USE AND THE ABUSE OF 
MEMORY. 


BY THE REV. H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


T is a sign of both the interest in and 
the need of instruction in metiods of 

teaching in the Sunday-school, that the 
elementary principles of good teaching 
are still under discussion by those of us 
who are in a sense set to be teachers of 
Sunday-school teachers. Dr. John 8. 
Hart said, at one time, that the methods 
of teaching in the Sunday-school were 
just about half a century behind those of. 
the common school. It might seem as 
if even this statement failed to show all 
the backwardness of Sunday-school work- 
ers, in view of the prominence at present 
given in Sunday-school periodicals to 
the question of the value of senseless 
memorizing. The fact that there is a 
new call to answer seriously this ques- 
tion: “Shall a full, or measurable, under- 
standing of a subject be a condition or 
prerequisite of memorizing on the part 
of the child?” indicates something of 
the existing unfamiliarity in Sunday- 
school circles with truths that stand “at 
the very beginning of our educational 
methods.” 

It is more than fifty years ago that this 
question was answered affirmatively by 
most of the progressive secular teachers 
. inall Christendom. Indeed, as in regard 
to all other matters, the truth on this 
subject is indicated in the Scriptures. 
St. Paul said to the teachers of his day: 
“Except ye utter by the tongue words 
easy to be understood... ye shall 
speak into the air... Wherefore, let 
him that speaketh in an unknown tongue, 
pray that he may interpret.” For him- 
self, he declared: “‘In the church I had 
rather speak five words with my under- 
standing, that by my voice I might teach 
others also, than ten thousand words in 
an unknown tongue.” But it is only 
within the last three centuries or so that 
the practical value of these inspired 
suggestions has been commonly recog- 
nized by the teachers of youth. Roger 
Ascham said, in The Schoolmaster, in 





1570, of those who learned lessons by 
rote without understanding them: 
“Their whole knowledge, by learning 
without the booke, was tied onely to their 
tong and lips, and neuer ascended up 
to the braine and head, and therefore 
was sone spitte out of the mouth 
againe.”’ 

From that time onward the importance 
of understanding that which was to be 
memorized was more and more pressed 
by educational reformers until it was 
generally accepted. Robert Herbert 
Quick quotes Montaigne, Milton, Locke, 
Ratich, Comenius, Jacotot, Rousseau, and 
others, as agreeing, that “only that 
which is understood may be committed 
to memory.” Locke’s opinion was posi- 
tive as to this: “I hear it is said,” he 
wrote, “‘that children should be em- 
ployed in getting things by heart, to ex- 
ercise and improve their memories, I 
could wish this were said with as much 
authority of reason, as it is with for- 
wardness of assurance, and that the 
practice was established upon good ob- 
servation more than old custom .... 
Charging it |the memory] with a 
train of other people’s words, which 
he that learns cares not for; will not, I 
guess, scarce find the profit answer half 
the time and pains employed in it.” Said 
Comenius: “In teaching, . . . let 
the inmost part, z.e., the understanding of 
the subject, come first, then let the thing 
understood be used to exercise the mem- 
ory.” Ratich affirmed: ‘“ Knowledge of 
the thing itself must be given before that 
which refers to the thing,” for “if a 
thing is thoroughly grasped by the un- 
derstanding, the memory retains it with- 
out further trouble.” 

Pestalozzi said, of all teaching by 
which a child “is made to hear or to 
read, what is it to him but ‘sound with- 
out sense:’” “This is perfectly ab- 
surd.” His unqualified declaration was: 
“Nothing should be learned by rote 
without being understood.”’ Wilderspin, 
one of the originators of the infant-school 
system, said of the old method of unin- 
telligent memorizing: “Such a system 
is neither likely to produce great nor wise 
men, and is much better adapted to par- 
rots than to children.” The opinion of 
James Currie, Principal of the Church 
of Scotland Training College, at Edin- 
burgh, as to this method with a child, is: 
“Such exercise of the memory is false 
and unwholesome. The child can- 
not understand as we do, and therefore 
cannot remember as we do; but he has 
his own intelligence, and that should be 
exercised in every mental act to which 
he is invited.” William Russell, while 
editor of the American Journal of Eduea- 
tion, affirmed as to this rote teaching: 
“We take the mind out of its native ele- 
ment; we consequently force and distort 
its growth, dwarf its stature, and enfeeble 
its powers.” Herbert Spencer declares 
of this method with the child: “ By thus 
denying the knowledge it craves, and 
cramming it with knowledge it cannot 
digest, we produce a morbid style of its 
faculties, and a consequent disgust for 
knowledge in general.” Indeed, so nearly 
universal with wise educators is this 
view of the right method in teaching, 
that M. Marcel names these among the 
“axiomatic truths of methodology :” 
“The mind should be impressed with the 
idea before it takes cognizance of the 
sign that represents it.” ‘“ Young per- 
sons should be taught only what they are 
capable of clearly understanding.” 

While secular educators are so nearly 
agreed on the point in question, it may 
be added that not a few of the more 
prominent workers in the sphere of Sun- 
day-school teacher-training have recog- 
nized the importance of bringing a 





child to understand, according to his 
capacity, all Bible or catechism lessons, 
before attempting to memorize them. 
James Gall, of Scotland, argued this 
ease in his ‘“ Nature’s Normal School,” 
with a fullness of statement and an abund- 
ance of illustration sufficient, it would 
seem, to bring any fair reader to the 
common conclusion of advanced educa- 
tors, even though not all would accept 
his extreme conclusion, that “ this system 
of ‘word repeating,’ .. . invariably pre- 
vents the legitimate use and perception of 
the ideas which the words committed to 
memory contain.” The Rev. J. F. Serjeant, 
of London, for some time Diocesan Inspec- 
tor of Schools, a writer well known in 
Sunday-school circles, says of the evil of 
charging the memory with words without 
explaining their meaning: “This is in 
every case to be deprecated. It en- 
courages the habit of repeating words 
without thinking of what is spoken, and 
it is one of the most effectual means of 
blunting the understanding, in after years, 
to the perception of the meaning of the 
particular thing which has been so 
learned.” J.G. Fitch, of London, another 
English School Inspector, whose word has 
weight in Sunday-school circles, in an- 
swer to the question, ‘Should the 
effort of verbal memory be preliminary 
or supplementary to the explanation and 
understanding of the subject?” says, for 
himself: ‘ All my experience leads me 
to prefer the latter. Moreover, it seems 
to me more philosophical, and more in 
harmony with the real requirements of 
the mind.” “ Do not hurry children over 
the ground faster than they understand 
everything as they advance,” says Dr. 
John Todd. Dr. John 8. Hart says, in a 
full discussion of this point: “ This is the 
true mental order. Knowledge first, then 
memory. Get knowledge, then keep it. 
Any other plan is like attempting to be- 
come rich by inflating your bags with 
wind, instead of filling them with gold, 
or attempting to grow fat by bolting food 
in a form which you cannot digest... . 
That is the way to study a catechism. 
First give the child, so far as possible, 
the meaning; then grind the words into 
him.” Even Dr. Henry Calderwood, of 
the University of Edinburgh, one of 


the latest, and one of the more 
conservative, writers on _ teaching, 
who is disposed to admit that 


“all children must commit to memory a 
good many things they do not rightly un- 
derstand,” admits that Prof. Hart’s state- 
ment thus far “is true,’ and that a teach- 
er’s success will®largely depend on his 
work of early explanation to the scholar. 
Dr. John P. Gulliver ‘adds forcibly: 
“When you fix a truth upon the under- 
standing first, and then upon the memory, 
you do a work that neither Satan nor 
wicked men can undo.” Dr. J. M. 
Gregory asserts as to “the law of the 
learning process’: “ In some cases, as in 
Bible lessons, it is desired to retain the 
very words of the book, and the repro- 
duction must be perfect in form as well 
as in substance; but even here it must 
be an intelligent reproduction, thought 
out carefully by the pupil’s own powers.” 

And so the authorities might be mul- 
tiplied; but already it has been shown 
that for two centuries there has been 
substantial agreement on this point 
among representative teachers in Ger- 
many, Austria, Denmark, Switzerland, 
France, England, Scotland, and America; 
including Lutherans, Moravians, Roman 
Catholics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Unitarians, 
and Positivists. That senseless memor- 
izing is unwise and injurious to children 
is certainly the opinicn of well nigh all 
who have given most attention to the 
study of mind and of childhood. That 








Sunday-school pupils ought to memorize 
only what has been explained to, or is 
understood by, them would seem to be a 
logical conclusion. Yet unintelligent 
memorizing is hardly likely to be aban- 
doned in the Sunday-school, or to fail of 
its defenders, until wise methods of 
teaching are more generally than now 
accepted and adopted in this department 
of instruction. 





UNION CONVENTIONS. 





HE Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

tions of the United States and Cana- 
da were cordially invited last June to hold 
their Twentieth International Conven- 
tion in Richmond, Virginia. May 26th 
has just been fixed upon as the date of 
meeting. It is the first time since 1860 
that this Convention has been invited to 
meet in the South. We trust that a large 
and profitable assembly will be had. 
The International Sunday-School Con- 
vention will have just adjourned at Balti- 
more, and we doubt not that the thrill 
of brotherly Christian love that that 
gathering will have imparted will still be 
felt South and North, and prepare the 
way for a still greater realization of our 
Saviour’s prayer “that they all may be 
one.” The lesson in our columns this 
week most forcibly teaches this truth, 
that never needed more practically to be 
lived. Our International Lesson and In- 
ternational Sunday-school and Christian 
Conventions, are to do more for us as a 
people, in this blessed service of hearty 
National and Christian unity, than any 
other moral causes or agencies that we 
can name. God speed their holy mission ! 





A DAILY TEXT ON THE LESSON. 


MAS Y of your readers are aware that an 
attempt was made last year to provide 
short Scripture texts for daily use, in con- 
nection with, and as a part of, the plan of 
the International Sunday-School Lessons. 
A selection of texts for such daily use has 
been made, and is used in some schools in 
Pennsylvania. It consists in “dividing the 
word of truth” so that a “portion” of it 
can be learned every day and clearly under- 
stood by the youngest learners. All the 
texts thus selected are either taken from, or 
have a direct bearing upon, the subject of the 
Sunday-school lesson. The selections below 
accompany the lesson for the second Sunday 
in March, The Altar of Witness, Josh. 
22 : 21-27. 
Texts to be Learned by Heart. 
March 8.—MonDay. 

GOLDEN TEXT —Ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 

Gal, 3:28. 





March 9.—TUESDAY, 
This day we perceive that the Lord is among us. 
Josh, 22:31. 
March 10,—W EDNESDAY. 
These words which I command thee this day, 
shall be in thy heart. Deut. 6:6. 
March 11.—THURSDAY. 
And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children. Deut. 6:7. 
March 12.—F RIDAY. 
God forbid that we should rebel against the Lord. 
Josh. 22: 29. 
March 13.—SATURDAY. 
God is my witness. Rom. 1:9. 
March 14.—SUNDAY. 
He that believeth on the son of God hath the 
witness in himself. 1 John 5:10. 


Considerable interest is evidently awak- 
ened by this endeavor to insure a more 
thorough knowledge of the Word of God. 
Last Sunday, the superintendent of a Sun- 


| day-school in a small country village, re- 


questing me to “sum up” the lesson, said, to 
my surprise, “And then please hear the 
school recite the daily texts in concert.” 
Having learned them with my children 
at home, the task was an easy and pleasant 
one. The recitation of verses which had 
been committed to memory, “day by day” 
during the week, was interesting at the time, 
and it occurred to me that this exercise 
might hereafter prove to have been the most 
profitable part of the session. There are 
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other schools i in this section, as well as indi- 
viduals and families, that make it a part of 
each day’s work to learn by heart these 
daily texts. 

The importance of memorizing Scripture 
has been repeatedly urged in the columns of 
The Sunday-School Times. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on this point, except in the 
case of those schools that still persist in 
giving prizes to a few “smart” scholars for 
reciting, within a given time, the largest 
number of verses. One short verse learned 
every day by all is “a more excellent way.” 
For permanent spiritual results, this is one 
of the first things most needful to be done. 

In order to “grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” all persons, old and young, should 
appropriate at least one small “ portion” of 
the word of life daily. 

Why not have an International Uniform 
Daily Text to be committed to memory by 
all, especially Sunday-school people? 

Uniformity in the Daily Texts and Home 
Readings, as well as in the Sunday Lessons, 
seems to me to be desirable. 

I propose this as one of the questions for 
the next National Sunday-School Conven- 
tion. R. C. 

— Bellefonte, Pa. 





ST. LOUIS LETTER. 


BIDDLE MARKET MISSION, AND 
ITS SUPERINTENDENT. 





BY E. D. JONES. 


NE of the oldest and most remarkable 

schools in the city, is the Biddle 
Market Sunday-School, held in the hall of 
the old Biddle Market, corner of 13th and 
Biddle. I is now the largest school in 
average attendance in the city. 

It was organized in 1840, in a room, at the 
corner of 6th and Carr Streets, with Timothy 
Sage as its first superintendent. 76 was the 
average attendance the first year. Its birth 
was the generous outgrowth ofa few benevo- 
lent hearts that sought to give the gospel to 
the poor. As it was then, it is now, purely a 
Mission school, opening its doors wide with 
the assurance of hearty welcome for all to en- 
joy the privileges of the school. The various 
evangelical denominations have been repre- 
sented in its teaching forces, through all 
these years of active service, while every 
nationality to be found in our large cities 
have been among its scholars. Forty thou- 
sand scholars have been enrolled upon its 
books. What a stream of humanity, as it 
were, passing through a filtering process! 
What opportunities for doing good to those 
for whom Christ died ! 

The school enlarged so as to warrant its 
removal to its present locality, where it has 
remained as a beacon light for these thirty 
years; in the centre of the most densely 
populated portion of the city, among the 
homes of the poor, the foreigner, and the 
Romanist. The average attendance for the 
past five years has been as follows: 1870, 
766; 1871, 822; 1872, 849; 1873, 850; 1874, 
857. 

The influence of such a moral force in the 
midst of opportunities so great, no one can 
estimate. The good that constantly flows from 
the precious service it renders cannot be 
fully known this side of eternity. Seeds are 
sown that long lie buried with scarce a ray 
of hope to cheer the worker, but in some 
distant shore there springs up a_ tender 
plant with a generous fruitage, surprising 
often, but none the less reflective of prayer- 
ful efforts in by-gone years. Such labor as 
Biddle Market Mis-sion bestows is eminently 
sowing beside all waters. 

It costs about $1800 per annum to keep 
this institution in active running order. The 
scholars can contribute but little to this 
fund, but there are a host of generous souls, 
who have for years contributed regularly, 
and feel that the investment is a handsome 
paying stock. The working force of the 
Mission consists of 7 officers and 64 teachers, 
drawn principally from Presbyterian ranks. 

The school claims no formal church con- 








nection, but ie ‘Ghee paca or Tag 
Church seems to have a fostering care over 
it, rather more in the supply of its officers 
and teaching power than by any organicunion. 
The Calvary Church is in close proximity 
to the Mission. It is a struggling church 
composed of converts from the poorer walks 
of life, and are unable to do much financially 
for the school. It is said that the Second 
Presbyterian Church may come into the 
control of the Mission and give it a more 
denominational aspect. 
The Superintendent, 

Thomas Morrison is the centre figure in 
this Mission. Twenty-seven years he has 
been its captain and successful leader. Like 
the keeper of some light-house, amid dan- 
gerous shoals and rocks, he has with un- 
swerving fidelity kept the light burning. 
What a record of heroism not easy to be 
equalled! Morrison is a rare specimen of a 
Christian man. His life is beautiful with 
exemplary deeds of tenderness and love. He 
is an Irishman by birth, and just 50 years 
old; his early life was amid ignorance and 
poverty. With no education he has knocked 
his way through life with varying lines of 
light and shade. He is short, thick set, 
with a nervous, active temperament. Alto- 
gether he bears a rough exterior, bluntin his 
way of putting things, and to’: many who 
know him not he appears to disadvantage, 
especially if you see him at the Mission 
some gala day, when the Arabs are flooding 
him. You would say, “ Morrison is rough on 
the boys.” True, there is an unpolished ex- 
terior ; but an immense heart throbs beneath 
itall. Some one says “ His heart is as big asa 
bushel-basket.” In a modest, unobtrusive 
manner, he has dispensed charities with a 
liberal hand, Scores and hundreds of fami- 
lies about his school “call him blessed.” 

But little comes to public view of his re- 
markable life. The light of eternity alone 
can fully reveal his happy ministrations 
among the poor, the sick, the dying, the 
orphan, the forgotten a.d the outcast. The 
life has been the outgrowth of a practical 
turn of mind, a common sense view of re- 
ligion, and an earnest love for his fellow- 
men. To do good to others is the turn he 
would give to his piety. With all his blunt- 
neas and foul murder of the king’s English, 
Tom Morrison, as he is familiarly called, is 
an effective speaker, and is always listened to 
with pleasure in any of our religious meet- 
ings. Noman in this city has done more to 
promote Sunday-school ideas through this 
city and State than he. Although he ignores 
anything like blackboards and other app.i- 
ances to be found among modern Sunday- 
school work, his earnestness, his intense love 
for the practical, his devotion to the cause, 
his unbounded affection for children, and 
his marked success make him a power. He 
has sought recently gto be relieved from 
the position he has so arduously filled; 
but who can §ll his place? Should he step 
aside the Mission would diminish in size, 
its whole character would be changed, and 
its future influence would be greatly con- 
tracted. 

Morrison is intense and determined in 
everything; of course the character of his 
religious views would be kindred to his 
nature. He is an earnest and unflinching 
Presbyterian. What he accepts as truth he 
believes in with all his heart. With all 
this, no man can have awarded to him more 
of the spirit of Christian charity than is 
commonly awarded to him. The liberty he 
claims for himself he certainly does not 
deny his brethren of other names. Death 
has, at various times, entered his home 
and stripped him of dear ones, and mis- 
fortunes in business have crippled him; 
but with all these adversities he wears a 
cheerful bearing, and with manly Christian 
fortitude maintains the even tenor of his 
way. 

There is something in the man’s life you 
are compelled to admire. With all the de- 
fects that belong to such a career, you shrink 
at once and wonder why you do so little for 
Christ. Hundreds of men equally pious, 
with better surroundings, far more culture, 








superior sitniidiiain aes natural sifta, and 
at least equal opportunities, lie dormant and 
dead in most of our city churches while 
God’s poor perish for lack of bread, the eat- 
ing of which is life divine. I touch the 
heart of every mission Sunday-school teacher 
when I say that such efforts are an in- 
spiration to a better life, a deeper love for 
God’s word, and a devotion to the work 
Jesus came to promote. The faithful worker 
in such fields finds unmeasured charms and 
praises God for the privilege of the toil. 
P.S.—I this moment learn that the Second 
Presbyterian Church take hold of the work 
of the Mission, assume the responsibilities 
incident to it, and that Gen. E. Anson Moore 
was last evening elected superintendent to 
take the place of Thos. Morrison, resigned. 





For the ‘Sunday. School Times. 
CRAYON SERMONS. 


BY ONE WHO HAS TRIED THEM. 





ANY clergymen find it difficult to se- 
cure a full attendance at their second 
Sabbath service. The majority of churches 
have thin audiences at the second service, 
whether it is held in the afternoon or even- 
ing. Is there any way to remedy this, le- 
gitimately and usefully? There must be, if 
we can discover it. 

Many pastors find it impossible to secure 
a full attendance of their Sunday-school 
scholars at the preaching service. Probably 
the majority of churches, and the communi- 
ties in which they exist, suffer from their in- 
ability to hold the youth in attendance on 
the sanctuary. For when these youth get 
too large to be held by the Sabbath-school, 
having been unaccustomed to the preaching 
services they drift away from religious in- 
fluences, and are lost to the Church and to 
the cause of Christ. Is there no way to 
remedy-this lamentable fact? There surely 
is, if we can get hold of it. And the remedy 
must, in very many cases, be outside of the pa- 
rental influence, which is thoroughly on the 
side of the evil we seek to overcome. What 
remedy can we devise for these two great 
deficiencies in our church successes ? 

The writer can propound to his afflicted 
brethren the remedy at the head of this ar- 
ticle—Cra yon Sermons—as one worthy their 
practical attention. If any think it would 
compromise their dignity, and would rather 
be dignified than successful in their calling, 
they will be excused from reading any fur- 
ther. If any have conscientious scruples 
on the subject, we would refer them to the 
great Apostle. He says in 1 Corinthians 9: 
22, 23, “To the weak became I as weak, that 
I might gain the weak: I am made all 
things”—of course in a good cause—“ to all 
men, that I might by all means save some. 
And this I do for the gospel’s sake.” 

If God uses the gesture and look of the 
preacher to reach the soul savingly through 
the eye as well as the ear, is it not right 
to make a further use of the eye in taking 
in the sights as well as sounds of divine 
truth? And if repetition by the tongue, 
when the mind is under the influence of the 
truth taught, does fix that truth more in- 
delibly in the memory to be of after use in 
the ministrations of the Holy Spirit, and if 
repetition of the same truth in an after re- 
view increases the impression, is it not right 
to impress the tongue, as well as the eye and 
ear, into the Lord’s service ? 

The object of a Crayon Sermon will be 
threefold: to get more attendants at the 
preaching service, to make God’s truth more 
emphatic in that service, and to impress the 
truth more thoroughly on the memories of 
the young. The writer will describe the 
processes of his own method, as the most 
lucid way of communicating his ideas. Go 
to the office of the largest newspaper in the 
vicinity and buy some sheets of “ print,” or 
the white sheets on which their issues are 
printed. Also get a package of black cray- 
ons at your book-store. No. 2 are the most 
useful. Get acarpenter to furnish you a 
smooth board, matched and planed, of the 
size of the sheets, and buy a paper of very 
small tacks. Fasten one of the white sheets 





smoothly on the board by tacking it along 
the edges, and putting one in the centre. 

Prepare the skeleton or synopsis of your 
sermon, and using either your own fingers, 
or those of a skillful friend, print it in large 
letters, of various sizes, on the white sheet 
with the black crayon, giving prominence 
to the more important parts. Then prepare 
an ther sheet, by folding it in horizontal 
sections, corresponding to the width between 
the lines of the synopsis, and cover the 
sermon, except the text, with the folded 
paper smoothed out, putting a large white 
pin on each side of each section to fasten it 
to the board. On this white cover you can 
crayon in large characters some word, such 
as “ HOLY,” that will be calculated to fill 
the worshipers with reverence when they 
first come in God’s house. Place the board 
properly lighted, in front of the pulpit, so 
high that the bottom of it can be seen over 
the heads of the worshipers, and use the 
side of the platform for your own uses. Fill 
two or three of the front seats with Sunday- 
school scholars, and you are ready for the 
service. 

Let the tunes be familiar melodies, and 
the devotional exercises more fervent and 
direct, if possible, than ordinary. Get the 
scholars in the front pews to repeat the place 
and words of the text, as written on the 
board, and also each succeeding topic as it 
is uncovered, until toward the concentrating 
solemnity and power of the close, when a 
single clear voice will be best. While the 
text is uncovered, give the introduction of 
the sermon as pithily and plainly as pos- 
sible. Then take out the fastenings and un- 
cover the first point, and so on till the ap- 
plication, calling attention to the emphatic 
truth of the text displayed in the larger 
letters. 

Next Sabbath, at the opening of the Sun- 
day-school, take five minutes for the exer- 
cise of having the scholars, aided by the 
teachers who were present at the Crayon 
Sermon, repeat the text and heads of the 
discourse, exhibiting the sheet detached 
from the board to the school, and inviting 
them to come to the next service and bring 
their parents with them. (A father and 
mother, who had not been in the church be- 
fore, attended our first service of the kind, 
bringing their little boy, who is a member 
of the infant-class, with them, because Willie, 
though he could only tell that there was to 
be “something about a white man and a 


black man,” insisted on their coming to see.) 
And care should be taken to ask the teachers 
and pious scholars in the school and Chris- 
tians at.the morning service, to pray for the 
especial presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit to attend the next Crayon Sermon. 

It may be well before closing to copy the 
visible part of the first and second of the 
series : 

2 Corinthians 6: 
“ NOW is the accepted Lat behold, NOW is the 
day of SALVATIO 
No other tine to come . CHRIST is given in 
the BIBLE. 


Only those be, come NOW can be sure of 


SALV. 
Whoever comes NOW can be SAVED without 


failure. 

Will YOU come NOW? 

Appropriate hymns were sung from the 
Church Book, and “Come to Jesus just now” 
was added, care being taken to impress on 
the largely increased audience, by eye, ear 
and voice, by copious quotations from the 
Scriptures, and by some cases of human ex- 
perience the great lesson, the NOW of the 
text, this being the great object of the exer- 
cise. 

The next sermon had a shorter text and a 
longer subject. 

Matthew 17: 8. 
JESUS ONLY. 


Justice satisfied. Rom. 3: 26. 
Eternity beautified. 1 Peter 1:4. 
SPIRIT promised. Luke 11: 13. 
Unbelief destroyed. Mark 9: 24 
Salvation secured. 1 Thess. 5: 9. 


Only Way. Acts 4:12. 

Now, Believing. Acts 26 :31. 
Loving) secure. 1 John 4: 19. 
Your Salvation. Heb, 10: 39. 

The Father assures it. John 3: 16. 





The Christian Union says: «she Rev. 


H. Clay Trumbull wisely cautions 
teachers against giving undue import- 
ance to the facts contained in any given 
lesson, especially in the Old Testament. 
Bible geography, in his view, is no better 
than any other geography as a study by 
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itself in the Sunday-school. There is no 
higher spiritual attainment in knowing 
how to draw a map of Palestine, than a 
map of Utah. Bible chronology is not 
of itself more impressive than any other 
chronology. It would no sooner convince 
a child of sin, or inform him of a reli- 
gious duty or privilege, to know how 
many years elapsed from the building of 
Babel to the death of Samson, than to 
know how long after the Protestant Re- 
formation gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia. Knowledge about the Bible is 
well while it is made a help to a knowl- 
edge and wise use of the Bible. These 
comments have their force in connection 
with the study of this quarter’s lesson. 
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RELATION OF THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TO THE CHURCH 
OF THE FUTURE. 


BY REV. W. H. H. MARSH. 


(FIRST PAPER.) 

We do not propose inquiring into the 

relation of the Sunday-school of the 
future to the church of the future, but of the 
Sunday-school of this generation to the 
church of the next. This topic is, we con- 
ceive, one of paramount importance and de- 
serving of the thoughtful attention of all 
who love the school and labor for its pros- 
perity, and whose daily prayer is, “ Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done in earth 
as it is in heaven.” 

The intimate character of this relation is 
obvious. It is indeed not organic, for the 
church of the future will not be developed 
organically from the school of the present 
The school of the present is one thing, the 
church of the future is another. And yet 
the two, though distinct in conception and in 
fact, as well as having their separate existence 
in different periods of time, are nevertheless 
intimately connected, so intimately that we 
are confidently expecting as the result of 
our labors in the school, the church of the 
future will be largely composed of those 
who are now pupils in the school. A large 
percentage of the scholars in our schools be- 
come members of our churches. The belief 
in the possibility of the conversion of chil- 
dren, and hence prayer and instruction, 
looking to that end, is now far more common 
among all evangelical Christians than for- 
merly, and therefore we confidently expect 
an increase and not adiminution of this per- 
centage of conversion. The working por- 
tion ofthe membership of our churches is now 
mostly composed of those who were trained in 
the Sabbath-school, and in the church of the 
future this must be yet more true than it is 
in the present. > 


If any desired that this relation did not 
exist and wished to nullify it, they could 
not, for it is as certainly indicated in the pro- 
vidence of God, as that the next generation 
of man and woman will be born of this is a 
fixed law of the same providence. We may 
look with no less hope and faith, and pray 
with no less fervency for the conversion of 
adults then than now; and doubtless they 
who then live, will rejoice in the salvation 
of thousands so unfortunate in early life as 
to have grown up deprived of the advan- 
tages of Sabbath-school instruction ; yet the 
nucleus of the church of the future will be 
formed of the very children now being 
taught in our schools. This is indeed cheer- 
ing, and yet it isa fact, as we hope by and by 
to show, full of the most solemn responsibility 
now to churches and Sunday-school workers. 
It is one that must exert a moulding influ- 
ence on the church of the future. Once the 
pastor was the sole teacher of the flock; to 
him all looked for instruction. In the past, 
not only were the parents instructed by his 
pulpit ministrations, but he also had charge 
of the catechetical instruction of the chil- 
dren ; or if this was made the more direct 
duty of the parents, yet to the pastor, by 
virtue of his office, was delegated the work 
of its supervision. But a change has 





taken place. Catechetical instruction 
by the parents, and its supervision by 
the pastor, is not insisted on asit once was. 
A new order of things has come to pass. 
The work of teaching has been greatly en- 
larged. Teachers have been multiplied. 
The teachers in the school, headed by their 
superintendent, now attend to the work of 
instruction as well as the pastor. These are 
all zealously engaged in this. They are en- 
gaged in interpreting Scripture, in expound- 
ing doctrine, in enforcing precepts. They 
are now sowing seed soon to germinate and, 
springing up, yield its harvest. But this is 
not all; the teacher with her scholars gath- 
ered about her is not only locally nearer to 
them than the pastor is when he discourses 
from the pulpit. She is actually nearer to 
their hearts, and they will more readily be- 
lieve what she may teach them, than the 
congregation will heed the earnest exhorta- 
tions or thoughtfully follow the logical or 
the Scriptural argument of the parson. The 
teacher has a hold on the sympathies of the 
class, that the pastor rarely has on those of 
his hearers, and the susceptibility of the child 
to religious emotions and to conceptions of 
Bible truth gives the teacher an additional 
and great advantage over the preacher. 

All this being so, it is self-evident that in- 
asmuch as the church of the future will be 
composed largely of the school of to-day, 
these very views of Bible doctrine, of the 
religious life and of practical Christian 
duties in which the scholars are now being 
instructed must, of necessity, have a mea- 
sureless influence in determining the char- 
acter of the church of the future. If “the 
child is father to the man” our position is 
correct. It is not in the nature of things 
conceivable, it is not possible, that all the 
religious instruction, the Biblical exposi- 
tions, the singing, the addresses, the object 
lessons and whatever else is now employed 
in entertaining and instructing the children 
of our schools, is not deciding the character 
and predetermining the complexion of the 
church of the future. 

It is preparative. The school of the present 
is dealing with the children of the present 
mainly. It is forming their future characters 
and laying the foundations of their religious 
views and thus committing them to the prin- 
ciples of evangelical truth. We have never 
met with any estimate of the proportion of 
children trained in the Sunday-school who, 
on reaching maturity, become skeptics or 
avowed infidels. Personally, we have never 
known of a single instance. It isa fair pre- 
sumption that the vast majority of the chil- 
dren taught in our schools grow up commit- 
ted to the truth by all the views, feelings and 
thoughts respecting it that their early Sun- 
day-school instruction impressed on them. 

But in this connection of thought it is to 
be remembered that the operations of the 
Sunday-school are not limited to the children 
of church members, but include the chil- 
dren of many, indeed, a constantly increas- 
ing number, who are not church members, 
nor even attendants on the services of the 
sanctuary, thus extending its influence in- 
definitely beyond the membership of our 
churches. The children of parents averse 
ta evangelical sentiments are reached. by it. 
Infidels permit their children to attend. 
Men of abandoned lives are known to insist 
on their children attending the school. In 
fact, in this age of Sunday-schools, it would 
be difficult to find parents unwilling to have 
their children attend the school if properly 
appealed to. 

The relation of the school, therefore, to 
the church of the future, is one that insures 
its enlargement. The school of the present 
is doing pioneer work. It is making crooked 
places straight and rough places smooth. 
If some parents are prejudiced against reli- 
gion, they yet permit their children to at- 
tend the school, and as a result, to say the 
least, their children are being predisposed 
in favor of religion. The songs they sing; 
the praises of Jesus in which they join; the 
lessons they learn and the Scriptures they 
commit; the little ; apers they receive and 
the books they read, with the addresses they 
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hear, do—despite all the opposing influences 
surrounding them in their homes—commend 
the gospel to them, and cause them to think 
well of religion, however ill their parents 
may think or speak of it. The school is 
thus a John the Baptist, going before and 
preparing the way. Thus far the school has 
afforded a field in which the energies of the 
Church have been as much developed as in 
any other, in any age, and thus far much 
precious fruit has been garnered; but if we 
do not misread the signs of the times, we are 
now more than ever doing a work in con- 
nection with this department of labor that 
must tell more powerfully on the generation 
to come after us than it has yet told, either 
on the present or any preceding. 

We suggest these thoughts to every Sun- 
day-school worker as worthy of attention. 
We are indeed doing a glorious thing in the 
work of immediate conversions, thus win- 
ning many souls to Jesus. But we are 
working as well for the future glory of the 
Church of Christ here on earth. We are 
doing a work intimately connected with the 
future of the Church—a work that must ne- 
cessarily exert a moulding influence upon it 
and a work preparative for its extension. 

In another paper, we intend speaking of 
some of the duties involved in this relation, 
and in aclosing article of some of the “better 
things,” the relation encourages us to hope 
are in store for the church of the future. 





THE SUCCESSFUL SABBATH- 
SCHOOL TEACHER. 





BY THE REV. J. 8. PATTENGILL. 





[An address given before the Oneida County 
(N. Y.)Sabbath-School Association, and furnished 
to The Sunday-School Times. } 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL without success- 
ful teachers is not a Sunday-school, but 
simply an experiment, with a failure duly 
provided for. With good teachers a school 
will flourish with a poor superintendent. A 
good superintendent cannot succeed and have 
a prosperous school with a class of poor 
teachers. A poor superintendent may much 
embarass the best of teachers. He may 
monopolize the time of the school exercise 
with long prosy reviews of the lessons which 
have been taught by good teachers, and 
much talk without adding knowledge is time 
worse than wasted. There must be a suit- 
able time for the teacher with the class to 
explain and enforce the lessonin hand. Not 
far from a half hour should be the school 
exercise with the lesson; and, as a rule, the 
teaching should cease when the class exer- 
cise is signaled to close. These preliminary 
statements are thought needful to define and 
discuss our topic. Other things so existing 
and so ordered as to give the teacher a fair 
chance for success preface the way to show 
how that success may be secured which is 
the great object of the Sabbath-school. 
Common Sense. 

Hall, in his lectures on common school 
teaching, makes common sense the first 
requisite of a school teacher. For the second 
requisite he specifies common sense again; 
and so also for the third requisite. So I 
would say of the Sunday-school teacher, the 
first requisite is common sense. It is taken 
for granted that true piety is the heart-need 
of a teacher of religious duty. But piety is 
not a substitute for common sense; and any 
amount of piety and prayerfulness don’t re- 
move so great a mountain and make a suc- 
cessful teacher where common sense is lack- 
ing. One of the most devoted and blameless 
members of my church, years ago, and a 
man of good intelligence, was placed in 
charge of a class of adults, but in a month 
the class was used up. A second trial with 
another class resulted in a like speedy 
failure. Anotherteacher in the same school, 
with less experience and with less apparent 
piety and mental ability, gathered the scat- 
tered class and added numbers to it. Such 
was the attachment of scholars to teacher 
that it was next to impossib.e to divide the 
class when the large numbers made division 
necessary. ‘The secret of success was cum- 
mon sense. He made the gospel what it is 
declared to be—a message of glad tidings of 





good things. He gave practical life to the 
theory of truth. Teacher and scholar were 
in full sympathy in their work. He had a 
system of confidential private intercourse 
with each member of his class. Religion in 
theory and in practice was not a gloomy, 
repulsive subject. The teacher studied his 
lesson thoroughly, and the preparation for 
the class exercise occupied all his spare mo- 
ments during the week, and the review for 
the class exercise was the finishing work on 
Sabbath morning. This successful teacher 
led the class one by one to Jesus. He saw 
them as often during the week as opportu- 
nity permitted. He was 
A Punctual Teacher 

in his class duties, and if he must leave home 
for business or pleasure during the week, he 
made it a rule of duty not to be absent from 
his class on the Sabbath. When duty de- 
manded his absence, he selected the best pos- 
sible substitute to be had, and gavesuch aid as 
would make his place as well filled as possible. 
He did not leave his class to be supplied 
by the superintendent as best he could—by 
some one wholly unqualified for the duty. 
To leave a class frequently to the care of a 
teacher whose interest or responsibility lasts 
but an hour at most, is a course certain to 
secure failure. To neglect a preparation to 
teach until the last hour, and then take a 
commentary to lean upon, and read it before 
the class, will soon disgust and scatter a 
class. That isa poor teacher who expects 
to succeed without study. If the lesson is 
committed to memory, the poor teacher’s 
task is done when the rehearsal is through. 
If lesson papers are used, and a series of 
questions are provided with the lesson pa- 

rs, the indolent teacher asks the questions 
in order, and what the class cannot answer 
often go unanswered. There is no inquiry 
after truth. There is no searching for hidden 
treasures, and no bringing out things, new 
or old, that each may have a portion in due 
season. The great task of this world is 

Thinking. 

Investigation of Bible truth is to many a 
dreaded labor. Not every teacher is a 
studying, thinking teacher. There are but 
few thinking, investigating scholars. I once 
heard an inquisitive scholar ask his teacher 
a question in explanation of the lesson dur- 
ing class exercises, and received the answer 
that it was impertinent for a scholar to ask 
questions. That was the teacher’s duty, and 
it was the scholar’s business to answer ques- 
tions instead of answering them. It is need- 
less to say thatsuch a teacher was no teacher, 
and that the scholar thus answered gradu- 
ated from that class. A large proportion of 
our Sunday-school scholars never ask a ques- 
tion upon the lesson, and very many teach - 
ers are quite deficient in questioning a class. 
Some teachers regard themselves as licensed 
preachers, and deliver prosy lectures to their 
classes, and often so loud as to distract adja- 
cent classes. The teacher alluded to, who 
made a signal failure, began the class exer- 
cise by a sermon—and had not concluded 
it when the bell signal was given; and he 
gave “moving sermons,” for the class was 
effectually moved beyond his preaching. A 
sad, pharisaical face, a theological , a 
splitter, a captious sectarian, a conceited 
ignoramus, are 


Not Very Desirable Qualities 


in a Sunday-school teacher. But it may 
be asked, what is that common sense that 
is so essential to a successful teacher? It 
is a correct knowledge of self, through 
which a true knowledge of men is obtained. 
Or, in other words, it is the best way of do- 
ing the best things. The man who reads 
himself correctly has a text-book by which 
to study the character of others. If a 
teacher mistakes his own character he will 
read others with a defective judgment. If 
he mistakes unreasonable obstinacy for rea- 
sonable firmness, or a long, solemn face, as an 
expression of heart religion,—or if self-im- 
portance is so magnified that others are not 
allowed to know anything ; with such quali- 
ties in a teacher failure is certain, and blind- 
ness to the cause forbids an effective remedy. 
His want of good common sense takes all 
the scholars in a class to be so near alike as 
to be dealt with by the same method of 
teaching and discipline—whether the scho- 
lar is active or stupid, vicious or virtuous, 


‘ugly or amiable. The teachér sheuld be 


acquainted with the hearts of his scholars. 
He should know the cast of mind, and, if 
possible, their home life—their culture or 
veglect. With this knowledge he can adapt 
his instruction to the separate wants of his 
class and all as one heart, all together— 
can be mutual learners in the school of 
Christ. As a rule, female teachers are more 
commonly successful than male teachers. 
They have a better hold upon the sympa- 
thies. They have a quicker and clearer in- 
tuition in reading the character of a scho- 
lar. To these qualities may be added a 
more implicit faith in God and a more 
earnest love for the work. 

But all teaching fails without the blessing 
of God, “ Except the Lord build the house 
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they labor in vain that build it. [xcept the 
Lord keep the city the watchman waketh 
but in vain.” If the teacher's work is at- 
tended with success he has faithfulness, ap- 
plication, perseverance, punctuality, pity, 
faith in God, with a love for his work, an 
with good common sense to know what ne 
wants to do and how to doit. Each Sunday- 
school should, if possible,havea teachers’ meet- 
ing, when the teachers may together study 
the lesson, and as arule, the pastor should be 
the teacher of the teachers. As incidental 
to success in Sabbath-school teaching, the 
class should not be too large. If the schol- 
ars are punctual (and they will very likely 
copy after the teacher in this respect), it is 
better to have a class of six than a larger 
number, unleas they are of adult age. With 
the advance of age and ability the number 
of the class may be larger. 
Drawing Out. 

There are two methods of teaching which 
may be named without the time to discuss 
them here fully. One is the drawing out 
method and the other may be termed the 
pouring in method. The one induces the 
scholar to study and makes his active mind 
an essential part of the class exercise. The 
questioning is mutual, and the teacher is the 
responsible umpire as to what the lesson 
teaches. This is the drawing out process, 
wherein the teacher is the suggestive helper 
of his class in their investigations of truth. 
He so gains the confidence of his scholars 
that they learn to ask questions with a free- 
dom which confidence begets, and rivalry is 
awakened in the class to excel in a Bible 
schola.ship. Another class of the same age 
and with equil natural intelligence, sit to- 
gether in a class exercise as unimpressible 
as a class of mummies. 

Pouring In. 

If the lesson is learned and recited there 
is not a question by a scholar and scarcely 
a question by the teacher; but a lecture is 
delivered or an exhortation, to the neglect 
of the lesson. This may be termed the pour- 
ing-in process, provided there is any capa- 
clty or disposition to receive the homily. 

There may be cases where the pouring-in 
method may be successful, but I question if 
one teacher in a dozen is able to interest or 
profit a class by lecturing The questioning 
teacher who can keep a class alive by a mu- 
tual effort to learn what is in the lesson, for 
practical use, pursues the drawing out pro- 
cess, and is most likely to succeed. I once 
visited a Sabbath-school of 50 classes, in the 
city of Brooklyn. Of the 50 classes less 
than a dozen seemed unusually interested. 
It was the teachers’ task to respond to 
questions asked by the scholars, and the 
answers were responsive questions for the 
scholars to answer. In_ these interested 
classes not a scholar was idle. But the most 
of the classes manifest indifference, gazing 
about the room and paying little attention 
to what their teachers said. This contrast 
is seen in almost every Sabbath-school, and 
the facts suggest that learning to teach 
shows the need of a school for teachers. 
Teachers need to meet together often 
for the study of adaptation and mutual 
counsel upon their respective duties. 
In a twenty years’ experience as superin- 
tendent, I have found my greatest difficulty 
in securing the right teacher for the right 
class through the entire school. Some teach- 
ers are at home and successful with any 
class. Other teachers are fitted for little 
children, and still others succeed best with a 
class of adults. Teachers should cultivate 

The Colloquial Talent 

with their classes, and as far as possible 
supply the need of text books for a Bible 
education. We have as yet no system for a 
connected and progressive Bible education. 
In a secular education, text-books*are pro- 
vided upon each science, from the A BC 
for the beginner progressively to the object 
sought, There are lessons for children and 
lessons for every step of progress. In a 
Christian education we have no system—no 
graduation except what is vested in the 
ability and tact of the teacher. The time is 
coming, we trust, when the Bible will be 
studied by a system of graduated lessons, 
Then the babes can get the milk of the Word 
and men the strong meat. But now it is 
milk and meat all mixed up together for 
all ages and conditions, 





A COLD WEATHER INSTITUTE. 
NOTABLE Institute came off at Salts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, February 16th, 

17th and 18th. Notable, because of its great 
and continued interest, and on account of 
the very large attendance, with the ther- 
mometer ranging from 20° to 28° below 
zero. The sessions were held in the largest 
church in the place, Rev. Dr. Woodend’s. 
The house was fairly filled at the opening, 
and fairly crowded on the second evening. 
The Ifstitute was conducted by J. Bennet 





Tyler, assiste] by many prominent clergy- 
men and laymen of the vicinity. A large 
number of delegates were in attendance, 
some of them driving twenty-five to thirty- 
five miles across the country. The affair 
was under the auspices of a ‘“‘ Committee of 
Presbytery,” of which Rev. J. Logan Sam- 
ple is Chairman; yet other denominations 
were invited and freely participated. 
Saltsburgh is a pleasant town, situated 
some thirty to forty miles northeast of Pitts- 
burgh, on the Conemaugh, a branch of the 
Allegheny River. The valley is delightful, 
and is noted for its fine wheat and its abun- 
dance of fruit. We were shown peach trees 
which had been in bearing for twenty years. 
Not less is this section noted for the enter- 
prise, intelligence and sturdy religious prin- 
ciples of the people. They are wide-awake 
on Sunday-school and all other matters. 
We suspect that some of the “ fathers” 
hailed from old Scotland. We shiver to 
think of the thermometer at 28° below; 
but then they can afford a few doses of 
bracing weather, when good bituminous coal 
is dumped into cellars at one dollar and a 
half per ton. Q. 





Reported for The Sunday-School Times. 
THE NEW YORK SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


FEBRUARY MEETING. 
HE regular monthly meeting of this 
Association was held in Dr. Crosby’s 
Church, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, on Monday evening, February 15th. 
The President opened the exercises by an- 
nouncing the hymn, 


“ My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary.” 


After which the devotional exercises were 
conducted by R. P. Clark, of the Puritan 
Congregational Church, of Brooklyn, who 
read the first Psalm and offered prayer. 
After the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting by the Secretary, the hymn, 


“Far from my thoughts vain world begone, 
Let my religious hours alone,” 


was sung, when Mr. Wilder announced the 
recent 
Death of John Ashworth, 

of Rochdale, England, author of “ Strange 
Tales in Humble Life,” &c., and requested 
the Secretary to read an extract from an 
English paper published at Stockport, Eng- 
land, giving some particulars in regard to 
his last days and illness. Mr. Ashworth 
was born at Broadtields, near Rochdale, 
England. His father was a woolen weaver. 
He apprenticed his son John to a house 
painter. He afterwards became an employer 
in Rochdale. He was early in life interested 
in Sunday-school work, rising from a scholar 
to a superintendent, and afterwards to a 
local preacher. In 1851 he visited London, 
and saw the “ House for the Destitute.” On 
returning to Rochdale he established a 
“Chapel for the Destitute’ among his own 
townsmen. In January, 1868, he visited 
Palestine, and on his return published 
“ Walks to Canaan,” and “ Back from Ca- 
naan.” In 1873 he visited America, and 
intended to write an account of his visit to 
this country for publication, but his health 
beginning to fail soon after his return home, 
he was unable to accomplish this work. 

During his illness, the Right Hon. John 
Bright visited Mr. Ashworth, and speaks of 
his death in terms of deep personal sorrow. 
To the superintendent of the Stockport 
Sunday-school he said, on visiting him in 
his last illness, “God has placed great 
honor on you. You must encourage your 
pupils to seek first, the very first, the king- 
There will be 

A Grand Sweep into Heaven 
from that Stockport school.” His death is 
regarded as an irreparable loss to the poor, 
for whom he had done so much. 

After the reading of this letter, Mr. E. C. 
Wilder spoke of his acquaintance with Mr. 
Ashworth, during his recent visit to this 
country, as follows: “ Mr. Ashworth came 
as a delegate to the ‘ Evangelical Alliance,’ 
in New York, and although I had read his 
books J had no personal acquaintance with 
him. He was a guest at my house during 


dom of heaven. 





the sessions of the ‘ Alliance.” He was very 
modest and retiring, and not accustomed to 
say much of himself and his work. During 
the six weeks he spent with me, [ learned 
from him something of his personal history. 
I found out one thing, 
He Loved his Mother. 

When he received his first token for punc- 
tual attendance at Sunday-school he went 
upon the platform barefoot. He was obliged 
to go to bed quite early Saturday afternoon 
to allow his mother to wash his clothes for 
Sunday, as he had only one suit. He went 
to his uncle to borrow some money to buy 
some new clogs to wear on his feet on the 
Sabbath that he was to receive his tuken of 
merit, On arriving at the house his uncle 
said to him: ‘When your mother pays me 
back the eighteen pence she owes me, then 
you may come back to ask me for money.’ 
This very uncle was now in poverty, and 
had for several years been dependent on Mr. 
Ashworth for support, and during his visit 
to America he received a letter from this 
uncle, asking him to give him some‘of his 
cast-off clothing to wear. When a boy in 
Sunday-school there were twelve in his 
class. Only two signed the temperance 
pledge, himself and one other. They were 
the only ones who were now in prosperity ; 
the rest were either ruined, or were in drunk- 
ard’s graves. 

“In writing his tracts, which have had 
such a sale the world over, he never pub- 
lished them until he had got a certificate, 
properly signed by the family or persons 
who were described, that the statements 
made in the tracts were all true to life. 
These little tracts have been the means of 
vast good the world over, and have been 
published in various countries and lan- 
guages. They have been to me of intense 
interest and of great personal profit in the 
perusal, and I would recommend all who 
have not already obtained them to do so. 
On his visit to this country Mr. Ashworth 
made arrangements for publishing them in 
America. 

“Mr. Ashworth will be remembered by 
those present at the meeting of this Associa- 
tion when he made his farewell speech, just 
previous to sailing for England. His beau- 
tiful and touching words of farewell will not 
soon be forgotten. He was one of the most 
popular platform orators among his own 
countrymen, and was extensively known as 
atemperance advocate throughout England.” 

On the conclusion of Mr. Wilder’s re- 
marks, he introduced to the audience the 

Rev. Dr. T. Le Cuyler, 
of Brooklyn, who spoke on “The Child’s 
Conscience: How to Deal with it’ [See 
page 132.—Ed. S. S. T.} 

As an introductory word, Dr. Cuyler said: 
I join with my Brother Wilder in his 
tribute to that noble and good man, John 
Ashworth, just gone home to heaven. He 
has left behind a long trail of light. He 
rests from his labors, and he never wearied 
of them. And I wish to speak of another 
English brother now on a visit to this coun- 
try, Henry Varley, of London. | His dis- 
course in my pulpit last Sabbath morning 
was one of such prodigious power, that I 
wish to urge on all of you here present to go 
and hear him as often as possible while he 
is in this city. He may be described in a 
single word, as 

The English “ Moody.’ 

After singing, the lesson for the coming 
Sabbath, entitled ‘‘Caleb’s Inheritance,” 
was ably taught by the Rev. H. D. Ganse, 
D.D., of New York City. C), Ea. 





HOLY LAND TRAVEL. 





ap another! We have already an- 
nounced two Palestine parties in process 
of forming. Our attention has been called to a 
third, which is thus noticed in The Christian 
Union: “ Mr. George F. Duncan, one of the 
Quaker City excursion party of 1867, has 
projected another similar excursion for the 
present year over nearly the same route fol- 
lowed by the former, viz., to the Mediter- 
ranean, Holy Land, Egypt, the Crimea, 
Greece and intermediate points of interest. 
A first-class ocean steamship, thoroughly 
equipped and capable of accommodating at 
least 150 cabin passengers, will be secured ; 
in which will be taken a select company, 
numbering not more than three-fourths of 
the ship’s capacity. It is desirable that, so 
far as possible, this company should be 
made up of mutual friends and acquaint- 
ances. The steamer will be provided with 
every necessary comfort, including a compe- 
tent physician. It is intended to commence 
the voyage about the first of June and to 
return to New York about the 10th of No- 
vember. Price of passage, $1500 currency. 
For other particulars apply to George F. 
Duncan, U. 8. Shipping Commissioner, 187 
Cherry Street, New York.” It is one of the 
good signs of these latter days to see so 
much personal interest taken in the Land and 
the Book as to lead not only to their deepest 





and minutest study, but to a desire to tread 
the sacred soil, and see with one’s own eyes 
the things that are written on the pages or 
Nature. Much of this new interest in Pales- 
tine study and exploration comes of the In- 
ternational Lesson scheme. 


Revival Work, 


THE WORK OF GOD IN BIRMING- 
HAM, ENGLAND. 








‘¢ TINHE blessing has come to Birming- 


ham!” is the delighted word that 
Christians exchange as they meet upon 
the streets of this great inland city. “To 
the Lord Jehovah be all the praise!” 
Sinners have been converted. Whole 
congregations have been revived. Minis- 
ters and laymen together have rejoiced 
in the work of the Lord, and been drawn 
nearer to each other in sympathy and in 
love. 

The Noonday Prayer-meetings were at 
first held in the Town-Hall. But its 
limited capacity was soon out-reached— 
its accommodations only being sufficient 
for 3000 souls. They were then changed 
to the great Bingley Hall, where thou- 
sands more came together at the noon 
hour to wait upon God in prayer. 

The afternoon Bible-readings were 
also wonderfully attended, and greatly 
enjoyed. But the evening meetings! 
These have been enormous in their mag- 
‘nitude. A perfect sea of faces—eager, 
strained to hear, often tear-washed, and 
joy-lighted,—the songs of praise, the 
subdued ejaculatory words of emotion or 
of emphatic assent,—the whole picture, 
indeed, making one of the most remark- 
able in the annals of Christian work. 
Night after night 

Fifteen Thousand Hearers 
were gathered in this Hall to drink in the 
words of life. The singing of the “ Old 
Hundredth Psalm” is described as grand 
beyond expression, The 
All-Day Convention, 

held on Tuesday, January 26th, was a 
great day in Zion. The Christian thus 
speaks of it: 

It was attended by immense crowds 
throughout the day, and many well- 
known ministers and others were present 
from London and various towns in the 
provinces, as well as from Scotland and 
Ireland. Mr. Moody presided throughout 
the day. The first hour was fitly devoted 
to praise, and Mr. Sankey’s opening ad- 
dress was followed by powerful testimony 
to the value of the services by our 
brethren in Scotland and Ireland. All 
thé speakers concurred in saying that a 
new song had been put into their mouths. 

Mr. Moody occupied the next hour 
with an address on “ Work;” and his 
trenchant words, uttered in the presence 
of so many Christian workers, were po- 
tent with blessing, in stimulating them 
to do more than ever for the Master. 

* How to Conduct Prayer-Meetings” 
was the next topic, and a most important 
one it is. We cannot better describe 
many of the prayer-meetings we have 
been accustomed to attend in past years 
than by comparing them to “ wet blan- 
kets.” They have been characterized by 
so much frigidity and routine, that we 
do not wonder the attendance has mostly 
been small. Mr. Moody will have doue 
us British Christians a great and lasting 
service if he has been enabled to show 
how our prayer-meetings may be made 
broad and deep channels of blessing and 
happiness both to Christians and the 
careless world round about us. We look 
for tais result, 

More important, perhaps, was the sub- 
ject of the next hour, 

** How to Reach the Masses.” 
Whoever will solve that problem will 
earn the unspeakable gratitude of all who 
sigh for the conversion of the nations to 
Christ. The rousing addresses of Mr. 
Chown, of Bradford ; Mr. Newman Hall, 
of London; Mr. R. W. Dale, of Bir- 
mingham; Mr. Fletcher, of Dublin, and 
others, all men of large experience, will, 
we trust, have contributed somewhat to 
this end. 

Mr. Moody was as practical as ever in 
his answers to the questions sent in; and, 
if those who sent them will only apply 
those answers, we are inclined to think 
the hour devoted to the “ Question 


Drawer” will be the most fruitful of any. 
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In the evening a public service was 
held in the same place; hundreds were 
unable to gain admission. The Rev. 
Newman Hall, of London, delivered an 
address, earnestly entreating all present 
to forsake sin and come to Christ. Mr. 
Moody, in his discourse, urged on his 
hearers immediate decision for Christ. 

The Honr of Praise. 

The Times of Blessing gives a more de- 
tailed account of this “ All-Day Meet- 
ing.” The first hour was led by Mr. 
Sankey, who spoke on “ Praise,” showing 
that the Bible spoke more about praise 
than about prayer. Many gave brief soul- 
ful testimonies during the hour. The 
Rev. Mr. Stevenson, of Dublin, said that 
the number of conversions had been 
trebled in that city since Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey had left. The Rev, Mr. 
Morgan, of Edinburgh, said that it had 
been in Scotland a year of praise. There 
had been more heart-singing in Scotland 
during the last twelve-month than for a 
generation before. Many souls had been 
won by the sweet singing of the services. 

** Works.” 

The second hour was occupied by a 
lecture from Mr. Moody, on “ Works.” 
He quoted a variety of passages bearing 
on the subject, and expounded them in 
his usual happy and illustrative manner. 
He dwelt much on Christians working 
from love to Christ, rather than from 
mere duty, and showed that, if they only 
did so, the mere building up of sects 
would not be aimed at, but the simple 
winning of souls to Christ. He urged the 
importance of a thorough acquaintance 
with the Bible in order to efficient Chris- 
tian working; and said that if the Word 
were received into the heart, it would be 
as a fire within. He dwelt much on the 
words, “To every man his work.” He 
thought it would be a glorious day if 
they could just get to that one point— 
that each would do his work. Why, it 
would be like a red-hot ball of fire roll- 
ing over the face of the earth, and all 
the powers of hell could not stop it. If 
a man had one talent, and used it, God 
gave him more. But we were so respect- 
able now, the moment a man began 
earnestly to work for Christ, the world 
raised a cry that the man had zeal with- 
out knowledee. He would rather have 
zeal without knowledge than knowledge 
without zeal. At the building of the 
temple they could not all give gold, nor 
yet silver, nor yet brass. But whatever 
they had they were to bring. Mr. Moody 
closed his lecture with an urgent appeal 
for Christian unity. 

The third hour was spent on the topic, 

How to Conduct Prayer-Meetings. 


Mr. Moody stated that there were a 
few things which he thought his friends 
in England might learn from America, 
and there were many things they would 
like to have in America which existed in 
England. He would like his people to 
give a good.deal more attention to the 
study of the Bible; that was a leaf he 
wanted to take out of our book. But 
the prayer-meetings in his country, he 
thought, as a general rule, were much 
better than in this country. He went on 
to speak of the remodelling and reorga- 
nizing of their prayer-meetingsin America 
at the time of the great revival in 1858. 
A mighty wave of prayer had gone then 
right over the nation, and many im- 
provements in the conduct of their prayer- 
meetings had resulted. He would have 
these, such as the partially open meeting, 
brevity and pointedness in prayer, much 
and lively singing, occasional praise 
meetings, and written requests for prayer, 
introduced more generally into this coun- 
try. At the close of his address he asked 
the audience to unite in silent prayer. 

The next two hours were spent in con- 
sidering the solemn question, “ How to 
Reach the Masses.” The Rev. Newman 
Hall, and other prominent ministers 
from London, Liverpool, Dublin, ete., 
took partin it. The “(Question Drawer” 
was opened, and answered in Mr. Moody’s 
usually striking and instructive way. 

In the evening the great Hall was again 
crowded with more than 15,000 souls— 
Dr. Newman Hall and Mr. Moody ad- 
dressing the vast audience, entreating 
them to come to Jesus. Many rose for 
prayer at the close. 

On the next night, in the same Hall, 
after the usual full services of the day, 
the greatest crowd that has yet come to- 
gether was present. It was estimated at 
least at 17,000 persons, while the doors 
had to be closed upon a compact mass 
that remained outside, notwithstanding 
the rain ! 








**Son, Remember !’’ 


was the theme of Mr. Moody's address, 
which contained a greater number than 
usual of thrilling sketches, and at the 
close many were in tears. “So numer- 
ous were the persons who desired to be 
prayed for, that Mr. Moody several times 
cried, ‘Thank God!’ ” 
Thousands Shut Out. 


The meeting on Thursday, the 28th, 
was the most wonderful as to size of any 
before held in the city. The Hall was 
literally crammed an hour before the 
time for opening the services. Thou- 
sands, literally, were shut out, all the 
approaches to the Hall being blocked up 
with an immense crowd. Mr. Moody 
spoke on “ Heaven,” and Mr. Sankey 
sang “Come Home, Come Home!” A 
great many “ inquirers,” on invitation of 
Mr. Moody, followed him after the ser- 
vice to St. Mark’s Church, near by, to 
avoid the retiring crowds and to save 
time. 

Birmingham Labors Closed. 


On Friday, January 29th, the labors 
of the evangelists were brought to a close 
in Birmingham. At the forenoon meet- 
ing Mr. Moody delivered his Bible lec- 
ture on ‘‘The Holy Ghost ;” at the after- 
noon meeting he gave another of his 
Bible lectures, that on “ The Blood.” In 
the evening, Mr. Moody chose as his 
parting subject, “The Deluge,” inviting 
all present to come into the Ark of 
Refuge—Jesus Christ. 

LIVERPOOL. 

The evangelists begin their labors in 
this city on Sabbath, the 7th of February. 
Meanwhile they enjoy a few days’ rest, 
which they greatly need. Mr. Moody 
meets with the clergy and ministers of 
London on Friday, February 5th, to ma- 
ture his plans for evangelistic work in 
the metropolis. 





AGED CONVERTS. 


M™ BARBOUR, writing to the Times 
di of Blessing, gives the following inci- 
dents of the revival in Scotland : 

“Old Granny K said an evan- 
gelist on coming in, the other day, from a 
tour of five months’ hard work in the west 
of Scotland,—“ Old Granny K » Seventy- 
two years old, had been coming to the meet- 
ings like the rest, and the last few times 
seemed to be getting more and more dis- 
tressed. So many pressing cases were at the 
after meeting, that I did not get a word with 
her till she was just about to leave. I asked 
her, ‘Are vou going away without Christ 
to-night, Granny?’ ‘Weel, sir, I’m just 
doing my best to get him.’. ‘But you need 
to do nothing but take him; and I was go- 
ing to say more, when an old woman who 
had lately found peace came up and J said, 
‘Come here and tell Granny what you had 
to do to get Jesus.’ ‘’ Deed, sir, I had to dae 
naething; I just took him.’ 

“A young married woman coming up 
after her, 1 said, ‘And what did you do?’ 
‘I just believed the promise.’ 

“Still Granny was not convinced. I took 
the Bible and went over many of the pas- 
sages; and coming to Romans 10, read it 
verse by verse till we came to the ninth. 
‘Now,’ I said, ‘look here: “If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.” ? 

“«T see it; I’m saved.’ It was very late; 
I bade her good-night, and said, ‘Now you 
must tell your old man you’re saved.’ ‘I'll 
dae that ;’ and she went home to tell the good 
news. 

“Her husband was in great distress all 
that night, and could not find peace. ‘To 
think that I’m not saved after doing my 
best and trying hard for two years!’ he said. 

“T called next day and had a long talk 
with him. After awhile we came to the 
same chapter, and I read to him the same 
words in the ninth verse. ‘ Hech me! did 
ever onybody think it was like that? I see 
it now,’ he exclaimed; and after thanks- 
giving returned, I left him believing and 
rejoicing in Jesus. 

“Last Monday I went to see him, and 
just before parting I told him I was going 
to Edinburgh. The people there would be 
asking me about the Lord’s work; had he 
any message to send them ? 

“«Tell them from me,’ he said, ‘that an 
auld man, echty and four years, found Jesus 
about four weeks ago, and is now resting in 
him, and very happy. I was aye feared to 
dee before; but I’m no’ afeared noo.’” 

The evangelist says it-is worti'y of note 
that the joy of these aged people, who, 
on the verge of the tomb, have begun to 
“leap as an hart,” exceeds that of the many 
young around them. 








” 
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Reported for The Sunday-School Times, 


HENRY VARLEY, THE ENGLISH 
EVANGELIST, IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 


HIS well known English evangelist 
commenced a series of labors in this 
city, Sabbath evening, Feb. 14, 1875, 
under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of New York. He 
preached, or, as he styles it, gave a 
“Bible Reading,” in the Hall of the Asso- 
ciation to a large audience, 

On introducing him to the audience, 
Wm. E. Dodge, Jr., the presiding officer, 
said that daily “Bible Readings” at 4 P. 
M., and preaching service every evening, 
a Saturday, would be conducted by 
Mr. Varley in the Association building for 
the next two weeks, designed especially 
for young men. He hoped every one 
present would spread this notice, in 
order that, if possible, the same delight- 
ful and blessed results might follow Mr. 
Varley’s work in New York as in the 
chief cities of Canada and England. 

After prayer, Mr. Varley opened the 
service by reading the sixth chapter of 
Romans. He said he did not know that 
all were aware of the course of argu- 
ment in this book of Romans. It con- 
tained fundamental and doctrinal teach- 
ing. The first chapter describes the 
condition of the whole heathen world, 
apart from Revelation. Man is utterly 
corrupt. In the second chapter the Jewish 
family are spoken of, but they are equally 
corrupt with the others. if I had been 
charged with crime and found guilty, any 
blessings or privileges I might ask must 
be of grace. Man’s condition gives an 
opportunity for the display of grace. In 
the fourth chapter two illustrative cases 
are mentioned, that of Abraham and 
David, in which righteousness is im- 
puted without works. 

This is God’s New Principle. 
Righteousness by works is a delusion ! 

In the fifth chapter it is shown how we 
may be “justified by faith.” “Where sin 
abounded grace doth much more abound.” 

The sixth chapter is a parenthesis 
from the fifth to the eighth chapter, 
which commences as follows: ‘There is 
therefore, now, no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus.” I will read 
a part of the parenthesis. Sixth ehapter : 
“What shall we say then? Shall we con- 
tinue in sin, that grace may abound ?” 
&c. Fourth verse, -last clause: ‘“ Even 
so we also should walk in newness of 
life.’ Mark the word “newness.” The 
Christian is 

Not an ** Amended’? Man, 
but a new man. “Old things have passed 
away.” A corrupt fountain cannot pro- 
ceed out of sweet water. Ifthe energy of 
the Lord Jesus Christ dwells in us, in 
our heart, body and soul, posseseing that 
trio of this life, we shall have newness of 
life—I am crucified in Christ. The man 
who grasps the fact that Christ is in him, 
is the man who is a Christian. Eleventh 
verse: “ Likewise reckon ye also your- 
selves to be dead indeed unto sin,” &e. 
Likewise “ reckon ;” mark that word. It 
is familiar to commercial men. The 
death of Christ for your sin, and his re- 
surrection for your justification. Twelfth 
verse: “Let not sin therefore reign in 
your mortal body.” The word “reign” 
is an imperial one. If sin isa compelling 
power within you, ye are not Christ’s. 
Use yourselves as weapons unto God. 
The human body is a 
Splendid Case of Instruments, 


so to speak, to use for Christ. Referring 
to myself, the very best things ever 
uttered by me before men were utterly 
unknown to me the very moment before 
uttering them. I do not know what your 
Christian life is. If you have been a 
partaker of the divine nature, you ought 
to be entirely filled with Christ. Let not 
religion be a puny thing in you, but 
A Big Pulsating Life, 

the energy of which is known every hour. 

Twentieth verse: ‘For when ye were 
servants of sin, ye were free from right- 
eousness.” I have sometimes thought, 
that the most horrid description of li- 
berty was “freedom from righteousness.” 
Twenty-third verse: “The wages of sin 
is death: but the gift of God is eternal 
life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Amen. 

At the close of this reading of-the 
Scriptures, Mr. Varley offered a short, 
earnest, simple prayer, in which he said: 
“QO Lord, bring the truth of thy Holy 
Word right home to the hearts of every one 
present in this house,” closing as follows : 











“We give thee the praise for victory ere 
the fight begins. Amen.” 

At the close of the prayer, Mr. Varley 
took his text from Romans, 6th chapter, 
22d verse, “But now being made free 
from sin, and become servants to God, 
ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the 
end everlasting life.’ There are four 
thoughts in this verse, like to a chain, as 
though forged by divine power and love. 
1. Freedom from sin. This link reaches 
down so low that every one, the most 
humble and lowly, can take hold of it. 
2. Become servants to God. 3. Fruit 
unto holiness. This is an advancing 
thought, homeward bound. 4. Ever- 
lasting life. So short, yet comprehensive; 
so that it is but a step from this Associa- 
= Hall to the throne of the eternal 

rod | 

Freedom from sin! Mark, “Therefore 
being made free from sin.” It is within 
man’s power to contract sin, but not to 
put itaway. I can go out and contract 
a sin to make my name a scandal and 
by-word for life. Oh, the frightful power 
of sin! As the incisive’ cut of the dia- 
mond, so is sin. It leaves lines that no 
human power can put away. 

Sin is a Thing of Quality, 
not of quantity. Never forgetthis. Ifa 
poor feilow comes along and says, “I am 
not so bad as that man,” [ cannot judge 
in this way, I can only judge by the 
standard of perfectness. There is no su- 
perior kell for superior sinners. Do not 
be the fool. Sin is a thing of quality, 
not of quantity. Do not forget this. A 
man in Dublin once told me he meant to 
be “an altered man.” I said to him, 
“Can you go to your creditors and say 
to them, ‘I'll pay cash for the future, 
and leave the old debts unpaid?’?” He 
then said, as if struck with a new thought, 
“ What am I to do?” I said, “ You may 
well say that.” The imagination is de- 
filed. The eye is defiled. How the heart 
has become the very charnel-house of 
evil thoughts! Are you charmed with 
what is called “advanced thought?” 
There is not a writer in the “ advanced 
school of thought” that would come into 
your houses when death is working upon 
your heart-strings. They must pull down 
the black curtain over you. Not a word 
of four letters (h o p e) have they to say 
about the future. They ask you to give 
up the teachings of this book—the Bible. 
God does not love sin. 
He Loves You. 
I have blotted out as a “thick cloud” 
your transgressions. See how the very 
figure is full of meaning to redundancy ! 
See the height of the thick black 
cloud, covering the horizon! So are 
your sins. God has not minimized them. 
The horizon has been clouded by them 
till there is not a thin shadow left. 
“Therefore being made free from sin,” 
may you never have the thought that vou 
are to free yourselves from sin. God 
would sooner set you to 
Place a few Stars in the Planetary 
System 

than to put you to the task of saving 
yourself. Toplady hit the mark when he 
said : 

“Could my tears forever flow, 

Could my zeal no languor know, 

This for sin could not atone, 

Thou must save, and Thou alone.” 

Mark you, sirs, with all the prejudice 
of the present day about the truth, 
“ His blood makes atonement,’’—at-one- 
ment with God. It is the blood that 
cleanseth. The life is in the blood cour- 
sing its way through the venal system. I 
speak, spiritually, of these four things: 
Life, eternal life, is the culmination and 
the glory. Iam notso much a preacher 
of the gospel as a teacher of the Word. 
Seventh chapter of Romans:. “ Know 
ye not, brethren, (for [ speak to them 
that know the law) how that the law 
hath dominion over a man so long as he 
liveth ?” &e. Every woman while mar- 
ried is held by the law and by the hus- 
band: given the death of the husband 
she is free from the law. If she enter a 
second marriage she is not a transgressor. 
Why? Fourth verse: “Therefore, my 
brethren, ye also are become dead to the 
law by the body of Christ.”” You and 
I were born into this world subject to 
law. The United States would be ina 
condition of revolution if you were to 
repeal the laws which exist. I cannot 
free myself from responsibility. I can- 
not be freed from responsibility to law. 
Now the object of Christ’s coming into 
the world, was to be made of a woman 
under the law, to redeem from the curse 
of the law, in all the manifold grace 
which the gospel gives. I rejoice to re- 


cognize the right of the law to redeem 
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me under Christ. I knew a German 
physician who was living in London at 
the time of the German war. He re- 
ceived orders from the German govern- 
ment to join the armies of Germany 
against France. At a great price he 
rocured a substitute to go in his place. 
The substitute was shot, and in the eyes 
of the German law, the physician him- 
self, that purchased the substitute, is 
dead and will never again be called into 
the government service. So ye are be- 
come dead to the law by the body of 
Jhrist. 
You are Married to Another 

that you should live forever. 

One of the most lovely of human re- 
lationships is chosen to illustrate the 
union of Christ to you. Suppose a 
maiden in humble life, in New York, 
should be married to one of our English 
nobles. (I might have said ‘‘ American 
capitalist,” I suppose, but let it go.) As 
soon as she is married her poverty has 
passed away from her. It is sublime that 
our Father in heaven should remove this 
moral disqualification of our race. As 
that maiden will not retain her former 
name, so will I resign the name of sinner. 
Some might say, “If I can only get this 
bad fruit off the tree it will change the 
‘tree.’ No! The nature of the tree 
must be changed. So I 

Take my Hu-band’s Name— 

. *¢ Christian.”’ 
The maiden will not dwell in her former 
residence. I think I see her off to Lon- 
don, taking her place there with the 
dignity and the grace appropriate to her 
husband’s social position. He will be 

leased with that. Do not walk like 

eggars, Christians! Walk as sons and 
daughters of the Lord God Almighty, 
You cannot rise above what you think 
you are. In Dublin, a poor man was 
sweeping the street-crossing. A Dublin 
solicitor put his hand on his shoulder, 
saying, “ A client of mine has died did 
left you twenty thousand pounds,” and 
the man immediately swung his broom 
away as far over his shoulders as pos- 
sible, It was the best thing he could do. 
Nothing has so helped me to walk through 
all temptation and trial as the all-pre- 
vailing thought of 

Union with Christ. 

Without money and without price, with- 
out waiting for preparation, accept of 
God’s free gift, and to-morrow morning 
shall find you a new creature, I think | 
see the English noble taking his bride 
through the boudoirs of his palace, her 
print dresses giving place to “ garments 
of beauty” belonging to her new posi- 
tion. For he hath clothed me with gar- 
ments of salvation, ‘as a bride decketh 
herself with jewels,” 

In Montreal, I visited the cemetery 
and saw there a band of ten men that 
were steadily burying Montreal, and they 
will have buried the whole population in 
thirty years. Is it not a pity that man 
should prefer this “hand’s breadth of 
days” to God’s eternal life? United to 
Christ, the Bridegroom, the sap nourishes 
and sustains me, 

Ah, sirs, when seventy times seventy 
millions of years are passed, the infancy 
of your days will not be passed then. 
What is the outcome of this? Married 
to another, a risen Christ, you should 
bring forth fruit unto God. And listen: 
No soul under heaven can bring forth 
fruit unto God without union unto Christ 
Jesus, Tread self under foot. Right- 
eousness, all the fruits of righteousness, 
are to the praise of his grace, I might 
speak of the bright clusters of your 
grapes, How did you come by your 
beauty? Beautiful bottles of imperial 
wine! How did you get your brightness 
and sweetness and lusciousness ? 


We Simply Abided in the Vine. 


It was the sap out of the vine. Without 
Me ye can do nothing. Thou glorious 
Bridegroom! Our own peculiarity is 
lost. A shepherd looking for a lost 
sheep leaves six foot-marks, two of the 
shepherd and four of the sheep. After 
the shepherd found the sheep there were 
found but two, those of the shepherd. I 
don’t care if men lose the track of my 
individuality if only Christ is seen, 

Oh, my friends, young men of New 
York, you may love your billiards, your 
wine, your beautiful houses, your unholy 
women. Save me from betrothal to un- 
holy things! Oh, the joy of knowing 
my union with Christ, It is dawning on 
my soul, You may be married to another 
you do not love, trom whom the laws of 
the State would give you a divorce, I 





think I see the very acme of all I desire 
for all the future. There is 
No Divorce Sait in Heaven, 

I would say a word to Christians. 
Suppose I were a maiden and united to 
one of those legal-spirited men, I ren- 
dered his house as beautiful as [ could 
with articles of virtu, mostly the work 
of my own fingers. On coming home at 
night I call his attention to them, ex- 
pecting his admiration and praise. He 
replies: “ Yes, that is why I married you; 
that was what I expected you to do.” 
I should think the day of his burial 
not the worst day I had ever seen. 
Suppose a few months after I was married 
to a true souled man, whose heart 'hrilled 
with every little token of affection. If 
some day he comes home, and [ say to 
him, “I have been very much depressed 
to-day, thinking about my poor husband, 
who has lately died. It is true, he was 
rather peculiar, but still I cannot ae 
mourning for him.” Do you think 
should be such a fool as to do it? Some 
Christian men are so stupid and foolish 
as to go back in spirit to the vain and 
heartless world for their enjoyments. 
What God has buried do not exhume. 
If you want*to know the secret spring of 
this new life, the understanding must get 
the very grip of this truth. When you 
have done all, you will want the living 
Christ, the incorruptible seed, or you will 
get no fruit, 

This Lite Flows on with Endless 
Song. 

I do not know how they are employed in 

heaven, but I shall want a great deal to 

make up for the loss of this life. 

The world is in the habit of sneering 
at Christians. In this great city they are 
the ridicule and the jest of men of the 
world. In all the sketches drawn by the 
wonderful pen of Charles Dickens, he 
seldom pictured a religious character that 
was not a caricature, six feet high, lank 
and lean, in want of a good dinner. But 
we are not all fools, if we are Christians. 
If you look at me you will suspect that I 
am not unfamiliar with the good things of 
this life. It is time to bring the 
Manly Form of Christians to the 

front. 

It burts me to the very core of my being 
to see the name of ‘“‘ Christian” carica- 
tured and dishonored. I yearn over you, 
young men, that I may prevail on you to 
receive Christ. It is a simple testament 
to prove his faithfulness. Traveling in 
the gold fields ale ig dg. when a youth, 
I was constrained by the Spirit of God 
in my heart not to turn this way nor 
that from the path of right. It was bet- 
ter and more powerful over me than the 
sweet song, or the loved troth of a wife. 

Men of New York, I appeal to you— 
let that heart of yours go out to Christ. 
Your body is for him; your brain is for 
him; the power of your mind is for 
him; the passions of your soul are for 
him. Many a woman who has no com- 
forter would find in him the full comple- 
ment of all her powers. The love of dol- 
lars kindles a fire that burns more keenly 
as the days passon. ‘The Master says: 
“Take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me, for I am weak and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls,” 
Let, then, thy living Word, O God, per- 
vade each heart. Send out thy Spirit 
over this house. Were it seemly, I would 
put these strong arms about you. Not 
in my own strength, or in the name of 
man, would I do it. I want the platform 
filled with him, the latchet of whose 
shoes Iam unworthy to unloose. May 
God bless the Word, Amen. 

After the sermon was concluded, and 
a hymn was sung, Mr. Varley said: 

DeAR FRIEN:S: One purpose in visit- 
ing New York is, that this poor servant 
of God may be blessed to thousands of 
souls. God used a worm to thresh a 
mountain. If God be pleased to use our 
efforts, it may be we shall be a great 
blessing. Some of the towns in Canada 
have been “turned upside down,” In 
London, Brantford, Montreal, and espe- 
cially in Toronto, the hearts of thousands 
have been renewed by divine grace. I 
shall be glad if a fortnight’s labors here 
may be blessed greatly before I go home 
to my church in London. | shall be 
glad to see you at the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
an hour each day, at 4 P. M., also at 63 
A. M,, at a morning prayer-meeting. In 
Toronto, Canada, the thermometer was 
at 25 degrees below zero. It was sharp 
in getting out so early, but the meetings 
were very blessed. At the close of this 
service there will be a prayer-meeting in 
the Association parlors. C, H, 
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ZELL'S UNITED STATES BUSINESS 
DIRECTORY for 1875. Compiled under 
the supervision of L. Colange, LL. D., Editor 
of ‘Zell's Encyclopedia,” ‘‘ The National 
Encyclopedia,” &c. Philadelphia: T. El- 
wood Zell; Boston: Francis B. Felt; Geo. 
W. Peck’& Co; New York: Jacocks & 
Tappin; Chicago: John Emory; San 
Francisco: Henry Keller & Co.; New 
Orleans: Geo. de Lanzac-Chaunac; Mon- 
treal: A. H. Harvey; London: Kelley & 
Co. ; Paris: H. Mahler, etc. This is a great un- 
dertaking successfully accomplished. Not- 
withstanding the herculean and labyrin- 
thian labors involved, the compiler and 
publisher, having been distinguished in the 
line of such labors for many years, have 
been fully equal toit. The result astonishes 
one by the evident enterprise, business tact, 
patience in collection and classification, dis- 
crimination, brains and capital that must 
have gone to its production. It cannot but 
be as accurate and reliable a guide to the 
business community as any similar work in 
the nature of things can be. It contains a 
classified list of manufacturers, wholesale 
traders, jobbers, commission merchants, in 
every line of human industry, in every city 
and town of ourcountry, together with valu- 
able statistical information for business men, 
a carefully compiled index of State and City 
governments, etc., etc. It goes even beyond 
the United States, and contains compre- 
hensive lists of the business communities of 
Canada, of the city of Havana, as well as of 
prominent English and French manufac- 
turers of goods that find a market in this 
country. We believe that this is the first 
attempt to compile ani publish a Business 
Directory of the United States so comprehen- 
sive as this, and it is the beginning of a work 
which, with succeeding years and issues, is 
intended to include not only England and 
France but Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Italy, Russia, China, Ja- 
pan, and the commercial centres of British 
India. The magnitude of the unde: taking 
may thus be judged. The volume is an 
octavo of nearly 2000 pages. It seems to us 
that such a work must be invaluable in 
the offices and counting-rooms of all*the en- 
terprising business men of our country. 

SEEKING AND FINDING. From the 
German, by Lewis Henry Steiner. Phila- 
delphia: Reformed Church Publication Board, 
This record of personal experience, describ- 
ing the struggles of a soul out of darkness 
into the light has a good deal of fascinating 
power about it. It will be sure to impress 
the young minds that read it with the truth 
that peace can only come through resting 
in Christ; and also with this fact, that each 
soul must be led by its own way, through 
its own peculiar experience, into the peace 
which passeth all understanding. 

MINNIE WESTON; or, The Ins and 
Outs of Doubting Castle. By Mrs. Mary L. 
G. Smith. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society. The very probable ex- 
perience of a child in its early doubtings 
and questionings as to the religious life is 
unfolded in this little story, under the 
training of a sympathizing, motherly coun- 
sellor. It will appeal to many young hearts, 
and be a helpful little book in many home 
circles. 

HORACE HUNTER; or, The Mother's 
Offering, by Miriam Hall, is an interesting 
little story, telling of the power of a mo- 
ther's prayers and of right religious training. 
It is in pamphlet form, and issued by the 
publisher of the ‘ Sunday-School Record,’ 
in Richmond, Va. 

LOVING-KINDNESS ; or, The Ashdown 
Flower Show. By Sophia Russell. A little 
English story, reprinted by the American 
Sunday-School Union, teaching the beauty 
of unselfishness of character. 

Sabbath-Schools and their Needs is the title 
of a littie tract published by the Rev. George 
N. Marden, pastor of the Congregational 
Church of Farmington, Maine. It is an 
earnest and practical discussion, from the 
standpoint of a successful experience, of 
the question of the *‘ Bible Service’ as a 
substitute for one of the Sabbath sermons. 
The discussion appeared originally in the 
shape of two articles in the columns of 
‘The Illustrated Christian Weekly.” We 





are pleased to see it in its present form fitted 
for handy distribution. It will awaken 
theught in many ministerial circles, since 
it is not mere theory, but records the results 
of a theory thoroughly tested. 


The Normal Class for February has for its 
frontispiece a speaking likeness, in steel, of 
the Rey. Dr. John Hall, of New York. A 
portrait of Bishop Simpson is promised for 
the March number. It contains also a full 
descriptive sketch of Ralph Wells’s Grace 
Mission Sunday-School, written by Prof. M. 
M. Merrell. This new journal is really a 
Normal Class in print, and should go every- 
where among Sunday-school workers, It 
will tend wherever it goes to lift the teach- 
ing standard. Messrs. Nelson & Phillips, of 
805 Broadway, publish it. Price only $1.50 
@ year. 

Blackboard Outlines on the International 
Lessons for 1875. Prepared by the Rev. and 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts. Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revel. This admirable series of picture 
lessons is a continuation of the series of 
Leaf Clusters, which obtained last year such 
a wide reputation and use. It consists of a 
blackboard picture or exercise for every 
lesson in the year, printed on a large sheet 
of white paper—we should judge 2x3 feet in 
size—containing also the title of the lesson, 
the Golden Text, and directions, in large 
type. Each quarter’s lessons are ready one 
month in advance. The price of the ** Out- 
lines,’’ postpaid, is $3 per year, for fifty-two 
lessons; $1 per quarter, and 35 cents per 
month. They are, indeed, a useful adjunct 
to the teaching of the lesson, suitable not 
only for the primary department, but for in- 
termediate classes and for the general schov 1. 
Those who know the success of the authors 
in their advocacy of eye-teaching by means 
of the blackboard, and by pictures and ob- 
jects, will not need tu be told that many of 
these outlines are very striking illustrations 
of the central truths of the current Interna- 
tional Lessons. 


Christian Work in New York is the record 
of last year’s beneficent operations of the 
New York City Mission and Tract Society, 
one of the blessed Christian institutions of 
the metropolis. It is in pamphlet shape, 
and is entitled the 48th Annual Report. A 
more stirring exhibit of work among the 

or and friendless and Chrirtless is not set 
orth by any other institution we know. 
Besides, the record of its own work. its list 
of other benevolent agencies, its “ suggestive 
figures,’’ etc., have come to make it a di- 
rectory ot Christian and philanthropic la- 
bors, and as such to be a hand-book which 
all the pastors and Christian workers of the 
city count asindispensable. It is the fullest 
and most valuable report of current home 
missionary work that we know of. Write 


. to the Secretary, Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, 50 


Bible Huuse, for a copy. We do not know 
if a price is put upon the book, but it is 
worth more than most ‘‘ Reports’’—there is 
not a dry, dull page in its 160 pages. 

The Expositor. No. i, January, 1875. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton Edited by 
the Rey. Samuel Cox. A new first-class 
monthly review for ministers and biblical 
students, containing expository essays, dis- 
courses and comments on the Scriptures,espe- 
cially on difficult and controverted assages, 
aud covering the general field of biblical 
criticism. The first number has six valuable 
articles as follows: 1. Joshua Commanding 
the Sun and the Moon to Stand Still; 2. 
The Septuagint; 3. The Glorious Company 
of the Apostles; 4. Anthropomorphic Re- 
ligion; 5. The First Chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; 6. The Sermon on the 
Mount. The type is large and beautiful, 
and the whole appearance very inviting. 
The new monthly should, and doubtless 
will, find many readers and admirers in this 
country. Messrs. Smith & English, in Phila- 
delphia, are agents. The subscription price 
is $5 a year. 

The Sunday at Home. February, Agents 
for the United States: The American Sun-~ 
day-School Union. A very rich English 
monthly for Christian homes. 
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HEALTH, COMFORT AND Economy are pro- 
moted by using Frank Miller’s Leather Pre- 
servative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 


| Special Notices. 
WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is the only prom: ao efficient and safe master 

i such symptoms as of appetite, heartburn, 

itation of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, 

— ey constipation, wind, mental and 

p bysical ge | as well as many others which, 

f neglected, i soon place “ house -we live 
in” beyond the reach of any remedy. 


From the Boston Journal. 

“ DysPEPsia.—White’s Specialty inl Ran a 

Pans complaint has been thoro 
thousands who have been bene ted ‘by it it, 
and are willing to testify to its efficacy.” 

I had “Dyspepsia” twenty years, some- 
times able to eat only the plainest food, and 
very little of that. I tried hysicians and reme- 
dies without relief, until p learned of “ White’s 


Specialty for D ia,” = s entirel 
= me. lensed ie B. L. WEsT. . 
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PRICE, ONE rangi ton BOTTLE. 
#@-For sale by all Druggists, and wholesale by 
JOHNSTON, Sew ay & CO. 
602 Arch Street, Phila, 
JOHN is HENRY & CO., 
College Place, N.Y. 
Send for Descriptive Paden the Proprietor, 
H. G. WHITE, Cambridgeport, Mass. 85-6m 


Advertising Department. 


Por Sweetness and Strength of Tone, 
For Beauty of Exterior, 
For Reliable Workmanship Throughout, 


THE 


ESTEY ORGANS 


STAND TO-DAY UNRIVALLED. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 














Beautiful Illustrated eee 5 + sent 
free on application. 7 3-4e0ow 


For First-class Pianos, sent on trial 
$99() Circulars free. =~ 8. PIANO CO., 











810 Broadway, N. Y. Please state 
where you saw this notice. (apls-2t 








PHILADELPHIA 
WAREROOMS 
FOR THE SALE OF 
ESTE YT 
COTTAGE ORGANS AND ARION PIANOS, 


1308 CHESTNUT STREET. 
17-3-8 E. M. BRUCE & CO. 








G. P, N. SADLER. c. E. B. URCH. 


ADLER & URCH, 
Architects, Surveyors and Draughtsmen, 


725 Sansom Street (Room 3), Phila. 
References.—Jas. R. Cummins, 723 Sansom St. 
Tatlow Jackson, 520 Walnut St.; a Light- 
foot, 20 North Seventh St.; W. Canby, or. 


4th and Walnut; Edgar N. Black, i phy 
Del. Co.; A. 1. Womelsdorf, C. & M. E , Pottsville, 
Pa. 0c3-eow13t 











THE BALLOON GAS REGULATOR 


Is automatic, sensitive, simple in construction, 
durable and instantaneous in itsaction. It pre- 
vents all blowing and waste, all undue pressure 
on the pipes, secures steadiness of light, and 
SAVES FROM TWENTY TO FORTY 
PER CENT. 
No gas consumer can afford to be without it. 





Agents wanted everywhere, 


Address 
ADAMS . | SS EET 
ronal Savings Bank, 
Washington, D.C. 











MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
BELL FOUNDERS, 


TROY, N. Y¥. 
Manufacture a superior ~ ality of BELLS. 
CHURCH and CHAPED BELLS a specialt 
aag- Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 17-1-5% 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 






Superior Bells of Co rand Tin 
mounted with the best eo otary Hang 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farma, 
actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Fully 






Lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnald 





HOOPING COUGH, ASTHMA, 

CROU P, and Rac king Conte cured by 

Delavau’s Whooping-Cough Remedy. 
Sold at 6th and Wood Sts., Phila, apl8-52t 





SACRED CANTATA, 
JESUS, 


THE FRIEND OF CHILDREN. 


70: 








4a— This Original and Affecting Composition 
will be repeated at 


BETHANY 


SABBATH-SCHOOL HALL, 


Corner Twenty-Second and Bainbridge Streets, 
On Thursday, March 4, 1875. 





43~Tickets, 25 cents; Reserved seats, 50 cents.~@a 





A full Orchestra and a Large Number of 
Trained Voices will give attraction to 
the repetition. Several New Songs 
have been added. 





IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 
Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 

to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 


17-7-26 830 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





Standbridge Brothers, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Nos. 315 and 317 South Twenty-Second Street, 
BELOW SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIPeH ORGANS, 


oem OF ALL 


SIZES AND eet Oe 8 








Provident Life and Trust Company, 
Of PpilacdelipBia. 


ASSETS - : 


Similar to the “ Friends’ Provident,” of ahah Risks not confined to Friends. 
of Mortality. Prudent, straightforward, and economical management. 
Business Men Wanted as Agents. 


OVER $2,500,000. 

Low rates 

Strictly Mutual, 
mh7-lam13t 





1825. THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Ancorporated 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1.572,139.92. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 


1875. 








HE PENN MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF PHILA- 
$4.875.563.34. 
The Penn is a purely MUTUAL COMPANY. All 
od its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- 
bers every year, thus furnishing insurance at the 
lowest possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable 
for their value. Endowment policies issued at 
life rates. yt WANTED. Apply to 
H. STEPHENS, Vice President, 
17-8-138t No. el Chestnut St., Philad’a, Penna. 








A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, war- 

ranted equal to any made; solid gold fill- 
ings, ¢ ra silver fillings, $l. New York Dental Rooms, 
ex om hed 1851. Dr. MEADER,'262 6th Avenue. 





CASH’ 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


IS THE MOST DURABLE AND 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


Frilling 














Collections of Insteumental Music. 7 
Musical Treasure. (Also vocal.) 225 es. 
Piano at Home! 4 Hand pieces. New! dae ful! 
Gems of Strauss. Most brilliant collection 

extant, 
Pianist’s Album. Popular and easy music. 
Pianeoforte Gems. Popular, brilliant, easy 


eces. 
Home Cirele. Vol. I. Nar mus 
Home Circle. Vol. IL. Popular 2 —" 4 hand 


Organ at Home. 200 food P ‘pieces for Reed 


I. 


Collections of Vecal Music. 
Operatic Pearls. The chief songs of 50 operas. 
Gems of German Song. Songs that will 

never die. 
Gems of Scottish Song. Sweetest of all 
ballads 


ads. 
Shower of Pearls. eer | all the good vocal 
uets. 
Gems of Sacred Song. Pure, devout and 
beautiful. 
Silver Chord. Wreath of Gems. Large 
collections of the best popular songs. 


Price of each book a Boards, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00, 
Guilt, $4.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & C@., CHAS. H. DITSON & €0., 
Boston. 1 Bdway, N. Y. 
a BE SURE AND ¢ — 
AT THE 


GREAT BOSTON 99 CENT STORE, 
227 North Eighth Street. 

Their list surpasses anything ever befrre offered 
in the city, aud includes a _—— variety of useful 
and ornamental goods. orth EIGHTH St., 
between Race and Vine. 17-8-13 








BANISH CUMBERSOME SETTEES. 
Send for 
Descriptive Circular of the 





The Arrangement Affording 
A Straight Seating for Lectures, 
A Curved Seating for Sunday-Schools. 


gee EVERYTHING GAINED—MONEY SAVED.~Goa 


The National School Furniture Co., 
17-5-13 111 & 113 WiLLtAM St., N. Y 








F. KUNKEL’S BITTER WINE OF 

» IRON.—A sure cure for Dyspepsia or Indi- 
gestion, Weak Stomach, General Debility, Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System, Constipation, Acidity 
ofthe Stomach, and for all cases requiri: ga Tonic. 
Every bottle guaranteed or the money refunded. 
Price, $1. Get the genuine. Ask for KUNKEL's, 
and take no other. Sold only in $1 bottles, Be 
sure and get the genuine. E. F. KONKEL, Pro- 
prietor, 259 North Nicth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 259. TAPE WORM No. 259. 
Entirely Removed with panty Vegetable Medi- 
cine, passing from the system alive. No fee unless 
the head passes. Come and refer to patients 

treated. Dr. E. F KUNKEL, No. 259 North Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia. Advice free. Seat, Pim and 
Stomach Worms also removed. The medicine for 
removing all others but Tape Worm, can be had 
of your druggist. Ask for KUNKEL’s WORM SyYRuP. 
Price, $1. fF F. KUNKEL, Phila., Pa. 17-8-4. 











ie Go WEST. but COME SOUTH one 
unite with CHASE CITY COLONY, founded 
by Northern men and named after Chief Justice 
Chase. Good society, churches and schools, Cir- 
culars free, Address Chase City Colony Association, 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 34 





Gospel Si Singer. 


PHILIP PH uae 


The Singing Book for all Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 


$30 per 100 copies. © Sample copy, by mail, 36 ots, 


Lee & Walker, °°*rnitaccipnia” 


Sunday-School Papers. 
The Child Paper is one of the very best chil- 
dren’s paper published. Five copies, $105; ten 
copies, $1.60, post-paid. Morning Li ht, an 
eight-page illustrated monthly for little folks. 
Right copies, $1.08, post-paid. — subscrip- 
tions for either, thirty « ents, post- 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIE Y. New York. 
Philadelphia, 1408 Chestnut Street, HN. — re 
~b2 

















All —- -School Workers, 
ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
All the Readers of the Times 


so Should Patronize the Popular 
Dining and Ice Cream Rooms of 
G. BYRON MORSE, 


912 Arch Street, Philad’a. , 


SENT FREE 


7-6-52 


and postpaid—Tuz 
BEVERLY BuDGE® 














40 to $75 CASH per week éo ail, at home or traveling. 
pees now. . Address, The Beverly Co., Chicago. 














Emblems, Sentences 
and Texts. 

Silk Banners $5 each. 
Banners for tnterier De- 
coration 83 each. 
Stenciling done to order. 


B@~ Send for Circular. “@a 
T. J. POTTER, 


ROOM 32 BIBLE HOUSE, 
7-10-45-7 NEw YORK. 














THR WEEKLY SUN .—A large, eight- 
page, independent, honest and fearless newspa- 
r, of 56 broad columns. We aim to make the 
zn eeki _ "#130 pe family newspaper in 
t pen worl it. smock weil 
, New York ~) 








ADIES AT HOME, AND MEN 
who have other business, wanted as agents, 
Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop Pay. Send 
8-cent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC 
CoMPANY, 39-41 Park Place, New York. 819-26t 








4. J. BAIR, Successor to 
H. D. STUABD, Undertaker, N. E. 
cor. 19th and Filbert Sta.. Phila ie6-52t 


Advertising Rates. 


TO ADVERTISERS. No advertise 
ment will be inserted in “'L HE TIMES,” 
that does not explain its whole meaning on 
its face, and that is not guaranteed by a 
responsible name. 

pap The prices of advertising are : 

Each insertion (per line) - - - - @& ct 

Rertamts, oon chases. 
i 
“13 “a 20 oe of 

BUSINESS NOTICES—Special rates 

CUTS AND EXTRA DISPLAYS— 
Special rates. 

COPY for Advertisements must be on hand 


by Saturday of each week, 
Address— 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Publisher, 
610 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 
204 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


February 27, 1375- 





Sore Throat, Cough, Cold and Similar 
troubles, if suffered to progress, result in serious 
pulmonary affections, oftentimes incurable. 
** Brown's Bronchial Troches” reach directly the 
seat of the disease, arid give almost instant relief. 





Advertising Department, 


JUST READY, 


CARTER'S 


50 Volume 
No. 2. 


Ss. S. 
These fifty Choice Volumes for the Sabbath 


LIBRARY 
j Vi , 
School Library or the Home Circle are printed on 


good paper and very neatly bound, fine, light- 
brown cloth. They contain an aggregate of 
12,350 pages, and are put up in a wooden case. 
The volumes are all different from those in Car- 
ter's Cheap Library, No. 1; so that those who 
have No.1, and like it, can scarcely do better than 
send for No, 2 


The Volumes are NOT sold separately. 
There is mo discount from the price toSabbath- 
School Libraries, 


Aunt Edith. 

Black Ship. 

Blind Lillas, 

Broad Shadows. 
Brother's Watehword, 
Pilgrim's Progress. 
Days of Old. 

Ellie Ranaolph. 

Far Off. 

Jeanie Morrison. 

Jolly and Katy, 

Lionel St. Clair. 

Little L yehe tts. 

Mabel’s Experience. , 
Margaret Warner, 

Maud Summers. 

School Days and Com- 
Near Home. | panions. 
Rival Kings. 

Round the Fire. 
Holiday House. 
Abbeokuta. 

Rainbow in North, 
Sonthern Cross. 

Willie and Unica, 


Frank Netherton. 
| Herbert Percy. 

Three Cripples, 
Fagot of Stories. 
Bag of Blessings. 
Babe at Wedding. 
Memoir of Capt. Vicars. 
French Bessie. 
Motes in Sunbeam. 
Proverbs Illustrated, 
Happy Charlie. 
Anna Rosa, 
Little Katy, 
Maggie and Sparrows, 
Little Primrose. 

lwo Margarets, 
Nell’s Mission. 
Loss of the Australia, 
Glory, Glory, Glory. 
The Happy Land. 
Jessie Allan. 
Mat and Sofie. 
The Toll-Gate, 
| Wee Davie. [ing. 
| We Got Agate of Sing- 





ALSO, STILL ON HAND, 


CARTER’S CHEAP LIBRARY, NO. 1. 


50 Vo'umes in a Wooden Case, net $20. 


R. Carter & Brothers, New York. 








I will send 12 Flowering Plants for One Dollar 
choice from 100 sorts), by MAIL OR EXPRESS, 
1LL LUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

deserthing all the Plants & Seeds. 
Mailed for 10 cts. each. ‘Address 
- H, 645 Warren st., Boston, Mass. 


9-11-12 





The Sunday-School Times. 
The Sunday-School Times. 
Is 
Full to the Brim, 
every week, with 











Pure, | Rich, Fresh, Wise, 
True, | Brave, | Joyous, oe, 
Bright, | Sound, | Sensible, Hoel, 
Happy, | Right, Lively, Cheery, i 
eit Racy, Solid, nia 
Good, | Hearty, | Royal, Helpful 
READING. 


(Send for Sample Copy.) 


Terms: $2 a year in advance, 
( With Large Reductions to Clubs.) 
Ser TERMS. 


Address, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Publisher, 
610 CuEstNuT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


] 





REPETITION 


OF THE 


SACRED CANTATA, 


TESUS: 


The FRIBNDYD of Children. 


This Original and Beautiful piece has been much enlarged and improved. 


New Songs, Musical 


Interludes and Effective Views, together with Full Instrumentation and the aid of a Full Corps 


of Volunteer Singers from the Best Choirs in the City, will insure a rich treat to the hearers, at 


BETHANY SABBATH-SCHOOL HALL, 
CORNER OF TWENTY:SECOND AND BAINBRIDGE STS., 
THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 4TH, 1875. 


—_—___——_. <> a ____—__ 


Tickets, 25 cents; Reserved Seats, 50 cents. 


For Sale at the Office of The Sunday-School Times, 610 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





THE NORMAL-CLASS: 
A NEW 


Sunday-School Magazine. 


For Pastors, ceulieninin Normal-Class 
Teachers, Xe. 





(Not to interfere with the 8, 8. Journal.) 





For the Discussion of all Sunday-School Topics; 
the publication of Normal-Class Outlines; Nor- 
mal-Class Text-Papers ; Descriptions of Sunday- 
Schools; Institute, Convention and Sunday- 
School Programmes; Sunday-School News; 
Notes from all parts of the World; Valuable 
papers on Teaching; Sunday-School History 
Administration, &c., &c. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 


“It is altogether a good-idea, well begun—a 
credit to the cause. It is not designed to super- 
sede the S. S. Journal, nor to interfere with any 
other Lesson Helps. Indeed we claim it at once 
as an adjunct and supplement of our own paper, 
for it should be taken by all who take The Timés,” 
—Sunday-School Times. 





48 Pages 12mo. $1.50 per year, postage paid. 


Address 
Nelson & Phillips, Publishers, 


17-5-tf 805 Broadway, New York. 





Two Books for the Times. 





PREPARING TO TEACH. 
A NORMAL CLASS-BOOK. 


IT TREATS OF 


Bible Betas ces,.........0...0006 by JoHN HALL, D.D. 
The Tabernacile,......... by E. P. Humpnrey, D.D. 
Manners and Customs,....by W. H. GREN, D.D. 
Summary of Doctrine, ...by F. L. Parton, D.D. 
How te Teach the Bible,..by J. BENNET TYLER. 

It is designed to be a HAND BOOK for Teach- 


ers, and for the especial use of TRAINING 
CLASSES, iw an Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 


Father Tompkins and his 
BIBLEs. 


By Professor WILLis J. BEECHER, 
of Auburn Seminary. 


Under the garb of a pleasing narrative, it dis- 
cusses questions of vital importance with regard 
to the Bible, and meets prevailing forms of doubt 
and skepticism as to the inspiration, 


kins, with his “ Biblearium,” 
impresses itself upon the reader vividly. 


16mo. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 





Address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


credibility | 
and authenticity of the Scriptures, Farmer Tomp- | 
is a character that | 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
THE LIFE OF JESUS, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a 
more interesting and attractive manner than 
has ever Hayy been = —- always suc- 


ceed wi oe Pee Se td it for 
veoees Con & pages, w 

e en: Mey ‘or peeritoy dress 

8. GOODS PRED & ., PUBLISHERS, 14 Bar- 
aat St., New ‘ou 8e12-26t 





The Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and 
Iron Company. 


| REDUCTION 


IN 
PRICE OF COAL. 
JSANUARY, 1875. 
(PER TON OF 2240 LBS.) 
In Yard. Delivered 
Broken, - - $5.50 - $6.25 
Egg, - - - $5.80 - $6.55 
Stove, =“ «© $5.80 - $6.55 
8. Stove, - - $5.80 - $6.55 
Chestnut, - - $4.75 - $5.50 
Pea, z= 2s «# $3.40 - $4.15 


BEST QUALITY, 
THOROUGHLY SCREENED AND PICKED. 


Orders received by mail or at any of oo Com- 
pany’s Offices in the city. 17-3-13 


LEAKY ROOFS 


Easily made water-tight with Glines’ Slate Paint, 
which saves re-shingling, contains no tar, is ex- 
tremely cheap, practicaly fire-proof, very _orna- 
mental, and endorsed by Public Institutions, Corpo- 
rations and leading men in all sections. Send for 
Book Circular of Home references and full particu- 
lars, to Box 1761 N. Y. Roofs made water-tight, 
or no charge. N.Y. SLATE Roorine Co., 49 South 
Front St., Phila, 7.9 4eow 





NEWSPAPER 


AOTERTIOING: 


We receive Advertisements for insertion in any, 
Newspaper published in the United States. 

Advertisers should send for our lists and rates 
before closing contracts for their Spring Advertis- 
ing Estimates furnished on application. 

#a5~Send for our Advertisers’ Reference Book. 
Ez. H.CHANDLER & CQ., 
H. H. CHANDLER, ) 89 MADISON ST., 
W. S. Epes, CHICAGO, ILL. 
D. M. Lorp, ) 17-9-4 


GOSPEL SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever 
issued for Revival and Sunday-School Work. 
Specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts., 
$3.60 per dozen, by 
JOHN CHURCH €& CO., Cincinnati, O. 





IT IS 
THaEe TRoOTE 


THAT 


GOSPEL SONGS 


BY P. P. BLISS, 


Is having a more extended sale than any Book 
of a similar character ever before issued. The 
demand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.) is in nearly every 
case followed by large orders, showing that the 
contents of the Book are its sure recommenda- 
tion. Address all orders to the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH €& CO., Cincinnati, O. 
jiyli-ly 


A “REMARKABLE BOOK.” Arthur's latest and 
greatest. DANGER! 
Ur. Wounded in the House of a Friend. 
The crowning work of this veteran of, American 
literature has tor its topic a subject affecting the 
social life of our whole people, and gives a terri- 
ble view of the evil it exposes. Extremely faaci- 
nating and sensational, it will be read with avidity 
by all. Jllustrated and beautifully bound. We are 
determined to introduce it into every family in 
the land, and offer unparalleled inducements to male 
and female canvassers. We want agents every- 
where, will send free, on application, terms and 
descriptive circulars. J. M. STODDART = co. 
723 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 17-8-4 


WM, FEWSMITH'S SCHOOL, 


Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 


17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 

\ ONEY easily made by selling TEAS at IM- 

a PORTERS’ PRICES, or getting up clubs in 

towns and country for the oldest Tea Company in 

America. Greatest inducements. Send for cireu- 

lar. CANTON TEA CO, 148 Chambers St., N. Y. 
17-6-4 














MONUMENTAL MARBLE. WORKS, 


NEW DESIGNS AT MODER- 
ATE PRICES. 

J. WATERHOUSE, 
1821 ARCH Street. 
CONTRACTS MADE FOR VAULTE 
AND RAILINGS. 


MARBLE WORK 
general. my30- 





ip 
52t 








EA AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE.—The 
choicest in the world—Importers’ prices— 
largest Company in America—staple article— 
pleases every body—trade increasing—best induce- 
ments—don't waste time—send for Circular to 
a HH =e, 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box 1287, 
17-6-13 





LWAYS ask your shoemaker for the PATENT 
A qj BUTTON. They cannot come off. 
4¢-O-15 











RICH INKS. ; 
FAIR PRICES. tn. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


FINEST PAPERS 
NEWEST TYPES. 
FAST PRESSES. 








